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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Third of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Srxctator for 
June 8rd; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding that date, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT crime, unprecedented, in some of its features, for 
atrocity, has appalled and saddened the United Kingdom. 
On Saturday, shortly before eight p.m., two shop-assistants riding 
on bicycles passed two men lying dead, or dying, in a corner of 
the Phenix Park, Dublin, within sight of the Viceregal windows. 
They warned the police, who bastened to the spot, and found 
that the murdered men were Lord Frederick Cavendish, just 
appointed Chief Secretary of State for Ireland, and Mr. T. H. 
Burke, the Permanent Under-Secretary. They had, apparently, 
been surrounded and stabbed with bowie-knives or double- 
edged daggers, which had been used with fearful determination, 
Lord Frederick having eight wounds, any one of which was 
sufficient to cause death, and Mr. Burke eleven, some of them 
caused, however, by an effort to ward off the blows. Neither 
spoke after they were found, but Lord F’. Cavendish moved his 
eyes and Mr. Burke breathed a few moments after they were 
originally discovered. No weapons were found near them or 
traces of the assailants, but the assassins had actually been 
seen at their work. Lieutenant Greatrex, of the 1st Royal 
Dragoons, saw six men scuffling, and four of them, dressed in dark 
clothes, remount a car and drive away, but thinking it a drunken 
quarrel did not attempt to stop them, only remarking to the men, 
“ Rough work !” He then walked up to the bodies, and without 
attempting to assist the dying, went in search of the police. 
A boy named Jacob also saw the scuffle and the victims fall, 
and watched the four men drive away in the direction of 
Chapelizod. A woman, whom he believed to be drunk, and who 
has not been found, was also looking on; and the struggle was 
also seen from the Viceregal windows, whence an officer of 
the household, suspecting a robbery, advanced to inquire. 


—_——_ 


As yet, this is practically the whole of the trustworthy 
evidence, though an immense mass of detail has been added, 
much of it irrelevant or useless. What may be taken as cer- 
tain is that four men, in dark clothes, mounted on an “out- 
side car” painted red, were driven by a man in a slouch-hat up 
to the two gentlemen; that the men jumped down, and while 
the car waited—the “ carman never turning his head’’—sur- 
rounded and stabbed Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke to 
death with sharp knives; and then remounting, drove away, the 
horse, a powerful bay, going at an unusual pace. Men, car, 
and horse have disappeared into space, and though the Govern- 
ment has offered a reward of £10,000 for full information, and a 
free pardon to any one not the actual murderer, and protection in 


“ec 


have “clues,” do not pretend to have arrested the murderers, 
who are supposed to have made a circle, returned to Dublin, 
and sunk into concealment there. More direct proof of the in- 
efficiency of the police for detective work could not have been 
given, 


The impression made by this event, both in England and 
Treland, was tremendous, and, on the whole, of a satisfactory 
kind. In London, indeed, there has been a cry for drastic 
measures, and the abandonment of remedial legislation; but 
the country, as a whole, perceived that the crime had been in- 
tended to prevent conciliation, and demanded that, while the 
law must be strengthened, the modified policy announced last 
week should still be carried out. | Newspapers and public 
meetings all gave the same advice, as did, we are happy to per- 
ceive, the clergy of all denominations. In Parliament, the Con- 
servatives at once announced their intention of supporting 
the Government, and even the Parnellites intimated their 
impression that a strong Bill must be introduced, and 
issued a manifesto proclaiming the assassination a disgrace, 
as well as an injury to Ireland. In Ireland, there was 
an explosion of horror at the crime. In Dublin, an 
Extremist like Mr. Metge declared that it might curse 
the very grass; and in Cork, Limerick, and all the cities 
returning Land Leaguers, the condemnation was unanimous. 
The lowest class appear to have shared this feeling, and in 
Dublin some men arrested by the police on suspicion were with 
difficulty saved from the action of Lynch law. The people 
appear to be sincerely and thoroughly shocked throughout the 
Island, the only fact to be set on the other side being that no 
evidence against the assassins has been produced, though a 
number of persons must be aware where horse and car are to be 
found. 


The posts vacated by the assassinations have been rapidly, 
though not easily, filled up. It had previously been decided 
that the Lord-Lieutenant being in the Cabinet, the Chief Secre- 
tary should not be, and this excluded at least two prominent 
candidates. Mr. Chamberlain could not be expected to quit the 
Cabinet for inferior office; and when the post was offered to 
Sir Charles Dilke, he decided that he could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, defend a policy in which he had no voice, and con- 
sequently declined. ‘The Secretaryship was then offered to Mr. 
G. Trevelyan, and accepted, and his name was received on Wed- 
nesday, when the writ for Hawick was moved, with cheering 
fromall the Liberal benches. Mr. Trevelyan, it is understood, will 
work under rather than with Lord Spencer, upon whom, as a 
Cabinet Minister, the direct responsibility will fall, but the 
Premier will for a time take a very direct share in the 
administration of Ireland. The permanent Under-Secretary- 
ship, which is for the hour even more important than the 
Parliamentary office, will be filled by Mr. Hamilton, Chief 
Accountant to the Navy, and a man not only of special capacity 
for organisation, but of great weight with the Treasury,—a 
matter of special importance, while the arrangements for work- 
ing the Land Act are still so far from perfect. It is believed 
that he will devote himself toa thorough overhaul of the Execu- 
tive system, which fails in some important points, and especially 
in enlisting any kind of popular support. Mr. Courtney has 
accepted the vacant Secretaryship to the Treasury, and Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman the Secretaryship to the Admiralty, 
while the Under-Secretaryship to the Colonies will probably be 
entrusted to Mr. Evelyn Ashley. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Granville, in moving 
the adjournment of the House, declared that, having known 





Lord Frederick Cavendish intimately for many years, “ he had 
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never known a man of a higher and finer nature,” a man abso- 
lutely without personal vanity, but fired by any call of duty to 
devote creat abilities to the public service. His death, glorious 
Lord Granville 
hoped that all might join in her most courageous prayer, “ That 
God may influence the results of this most fearful crime in a 
manner contrary to the hopes and expectations of its perpetra- 
tors, and that it may result in the good of Ireland.” Of the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary, Mr. Burke, Lord Granville spoke in 
terms of admiration which were echoed most warmly by Earl 
Lord Salisbury, in 
seconding the adjournment of the House, paid a hearty tribute 
to Lord Frederick Cavendish, who had earned “the love and 
He did not doubt that the 


to himself, had left a noble woman desolate. 


Cowper and the Duke of Marlborough. 


honour of all who knew him.” 
Government were preparing for 


“ 


stern and vigorous action.” 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone, who only with the 
greatest difficulty succeeded in getting through his short speech, 
spoke of the late Mr. Burke as one of the ablest, most upright, 
most experienced, and most eminent members of the Civil 


Service; while of Lord Frederick Cavendish he did not 
venture to speak by name at all, referring to him only 
as one still nearer home struck by the hand of the as- 
sassin, one possessed of a heart among the very noblest 
that ever beat in an English breast, a heart “full of love 
for Ireland, full of hope for her future, full of capacity to render 
her service.’ Sir Statford Northcote, in a few warm and well- 
chosen words, seconded Mr. Gladstone’s motion; while Mr. 
Forster bore eloquent testimony to Mr. Burke’s popular sym- 
pathies, as well as to his courageous devotion to the service of 
his country. “ Over and over again he had decided a question 
for the tenants, and if there was a case of hardship on the part 
of the landlord towards the tenant, Mr. Burke, of all the men I 
met in Ireland, was the most likely to denounce it.” Happy 
the men whose death is lamented in such terms as these, even 
though that death was violent and was the cause of unspeakable 
anguish to those whom they leave behind. 


Mr. Burke was buried on Tuesday, with Catholic forms, ali 
men of eminence in Dublin being represented at the funeral; 
and on Thursday, Lord Frederick Cavendish was interred at 
Chatsworth, amidst a scene which had much of the aspect of a 
great State ceremony. The House of Commons had adjourned, 
to allow its Members to be present, and it is believed that three 
hundred Members of all parties, including Mr. R. Power, as re- 
presentative of the Parnellites, followed the coffin to the grave ; 
while a crowd, estimated at 50,000 persons, accompanied or fol- 
lowed the procession, which was headed by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whose loss is irreparable, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Signs of mourning were visible all over England, except 
in London, where the general tone was most unluckily broken. 
It had not been considered possible to put off two “ Drawing- 
rooms,” which had been previously announced, and the gloom 
of each funeral-day was broken by one of these pompous recep- 
tions, with their elaborate dresses, endless equipages, and all the 
stir which they make, even in a capital like London. Would 
not the Drawing-reoms have been postponed, if the smallest 
Prince had died ? 


Sir William introduced the new measure for 
strengthening the administration of justice in Ireland at nine 
o'clock on Thursday night, aiter the return of the Members who 
had attended the funeral of Lord F. Cavendish. The Bill is dis- 
figured by some very unfortunate details ; for example, the absurd 
and unnecessary Press provisions, which ought to be struck out 
at once; and, so far as we can judge from Sir William Harcourt’s 
statement,—though here we may be misunderstanding him 
—unwise provisions making an offence of every walk after night- 
fall—even without substantially suspicious incidents—with the 
explanation of which an irritable police and magistracy may not 
choose to be satisfied. These things must beamended. But the 
substantial guarantees of the Bill for trial without jury,—the 
provision which requires for conviction the unanimity of all 
the three Judges in the Court of First Instance, and the con- 
currence of two Stipendiary Magistrates for conviction of an 
offence punished by summary jurisdiction,—seem to us wise, 
moderate, and just. 


. 
Harcourt 











Unfortunately, the debate turned almost entirely on the blots 
we have indicated, against which a furious attack was directed 


by the Inish party, Mr. Dillon asserting that as he could neither 
co-operate im suck 


] 





sination, he saw nothing for it but to retire from 
Mr. Healy declaring that he would rather address an as 

of Zulus than the House of Commons; and Mr. iba, 

self denouncing with much passion the new measure of coer sing 
So far as we can see, if this be not to some extent Pin 
rage, it is at least excessive anger against incidental blots i 
a great many Liberals will disapprove as sincerely as the Trish 
Members. But it is unfortunate for the Government that th 

circumstances under which the Bill was prepared did not ec 
of that calm revision which would doubtless have resulted jn 
the exclusion of irritating as well as very supererogatory inya, 

sions of Irish liberty. : 


public life; 


On Wednesday, in the absence of Lord Granville, “~ 
Chancellor of the University of London, who was prevented 
by the tragic death of Lord Frederick Cavendish from ate 
tending, Sir George Jessel, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, distributed the diplomas 
and certificates gained during the year by the students 
(male and female) of the University of London, remark. 
ing that it was the first occasion on which these diplomas 
and certificates had been distributed by a graduate of the 
University. He enlarged on the rapid growth of the Unj. 
versity, in spite of all the opposition and checks with which 
it had met, and in spite of the very high standard of examina. 
tion resolutely maintained by the authorities of the University, 
He complimented the young ladies on the distinguished success 
which many of them had achieved, and remarked that if they 
would but wear in the drawing-room the academic costume 
which they had worn in that hall, “it might further objects 
which, in spite of their ardent devotion to study, were 
still dear to the female heart.” And in fact, the academic 
costume had (by virtue of various gores and gussets) 
been made to accommodate itself most happily to girlish 
figures and faces. Unfortunately, the Vice-Chancellor, who, 
considerable as he is as a Judge, has on many subjects 
the mind of a bitter partisan, ended a good speech with 
a weak and pointless sneer at the Vivisection Act, which 
he dragged head and shoulders into the course of a pane. 
gyric on science. This panegyric he illustrated by recording 
the pleasure which he himself had derived from watching 
through a microscope the circulation of the blood in a frog’s 
foot, but warned his audience not to attempt to secure for 
themselves the same pleasure, since he believed that a frog’s 
foot had been placed under the protection of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. We venture to say that the Master of the Rolls did not 
believe anything of the kind, and certainly it is quite unworthy 
of him to speak as if an Act passed to protect animals against 
torture of the cruelest kind, were chiefly concerned in imposing 
meddling restrictions on painless scientific observation. If 
Judges can talk so childishly, what wonder that surgeons and 
physicians rage, and imagine vain things ? 


Sir John Lubbock, in a graceful speech, referred to the loss 
sustained by all learned bodies, and one the grievous character 
of which had been specially recognised by the Convocation of the 
University of London, in the death of Mr. Darwin; and he con- 
trasted, as we ourselves did, the universal reverence paid re- 
cently to his great name with the feeling which, only ten years 
ago, the same event would certainly have elicited. At the 
same time, Sir John Lubbock went, we think, a little farther 
than the truth, when he spoke of the writings of Darwin 
as inspired by a reverence “which was truly religious in 
the highest sense of the word.” There at least we cannot 
follow him. Mr. Darwin’s writings were inspired by a manly 
and simple love of the very truth of fact, which we quite admit 
to be reverent and religious, for every revolt of the mind against 
Creation’s actual laws, as though it could be more religious to 
disguise them from ourselves, than to recognise them, is clearly 
wanting in reverence. That we heartily admit. But we deny 
that the calm and painstaking investigation of all facts is neces- 
sarily religious “ in the highest sense of the word.” ‘The highest 
sense of the word “religious” has reference to a class of facts 
with which Mr. Darwin probably concerned himself very little, 
and of his interest in which, at all events, his writings bear little 
trace. We ought not to confound that true science which is only 
religious because it is sincere enough to ignore nothing actual in 
the Universe, with that religion which is religion “in the highest 
sense of the word,” since it dwells chiefly on those highest 
aspects of history, life, and character, that inspire men with 





legislation, nor condone a policy of assas- | 





veneration, and move them to worship. 
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The trial of Mary Jane Fearneaux for the frauds of which we 
tly gave an account ended with unexpected suddenness. 
= dil who had represented herself to be Lord Arthur 
The _ aad plundered many scores of persons, apparently 
pent an inquiry which was almost a farce, and after Lord 
had deposed that he knew nothing about her, pleaded 
d was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. The 
distinctly wrong, but it is very difficult not to feel 
principal victims deserved their fate. Their sole 
dvancing her money was that they believed her to 
pe a nobleman who, under most diseredital le circumstances, had 
adopted female costume as a disguise, and promised them im- 
mense interest, in one case 600 per cent., for short loans. 1 he 
<A revealed in the short trial was almost incredible. 
ignorance re saa Bs ee eae 
That greedy fools should think the Lord (¢ hief Justice 
concerned in a sort of plot to rescue a man of family and 
property from destruction is conceivable, but it was proved 
that they believed Lord Coleridge to have written letters 
begging assistance to raise small sums of £40 and £70 each. 
We should have thought the keenness of the class about all 
pecuniary questions would have protected them, but the limits 
of credulity are far from ascertained. If swindlers knew them, 
as they happily do not, there would be ten great frauds, for one 
which is now detected. Personation is an unworked mine. A 
large section of the lower middle-class are capable of believing 
that any vulgar impostor is a millionaire Duke in hiding, and 
in want of a few hundreds, because his grandmother is trying 
to take his life. 


wearied of 
Coleridge 
guilty, an 
feeling 18 
that her |} 
reason for a 


Lord Cairns told the Irish Church Missions Society on 
Tuesday that the only remedy which had never failed, and never 
would fail, for such evils as those of Ireland, was the conver- 
sion of the people to the full and true Gospel,—a Gospel which 
they had not got at present, or had only got “in a very 
limited and imperfect form.” ‘That is true enough of the Irish, 
but it is equally true, we fear, of the English, who not 
unfrequently seem to us to be less Christians than pagans of 
somewhat moderated temper and more or less chastened desires. 
Atall events, Lord Cairns’ tendency to congratulate the Church 
Missions Society that the population of Dublin, swelled by the 
evictions in the country, and sent adrift in consequence of the un- 
settled state of society from their hereditary Church, are more 
open than ever to the process of Protestant conversion, does not 
strike us as showing much sobriety of mind. Considering that 
the loosened ecclesiastical bonds of which Lord Cairns spoke so 
hopefully, are rather bonds loosened by moral indifference to 
a religion held in common by Catholics and Protestants alike, 
than bonds loosened by moral revolt against the peculiar errors 
of the Papacy, we cannot agree with him that the despair of 
Catholics can be reasonably regarded as the special opportunity 
of Protestants. 





We deeply regret to notice the death of Dr. John Brown, 
author of “ Rab and his Friends,” who expired in Edinburgh, 
on Thursday, after a short attack of inflammation of the lungs. 
Though his work was not great in amount, it stamped him as 
one of the greatest humourists Scotland has produced, his 
humour, moreover, being penetrated by a deep trace of pathos. 
Dr. Brown was personally a man of singularly sweet and noble 
character, who had to struggle through life against adverse cir- 
cumstances, produced mainly by a liability to some obscure 
disease of the brain, which every now and then compelled him 
to interrupt every form of mental effort, and go into complete 
seclusion. 


A letter from Michael Davitt, published in the Standard of 
Thursday, is so creditable to him in many respects,—especially 
the hearty denunciation of all outrages,—that we wish the 
Government could see their way to grant him afree pardon. If 
he ever did belong to the “dynamite ” section of the Fenians, 
he clearly repents himself of that youthful violence. The 
charge be brings against the [Irish Government,—from which he 
appears to exempt Mr. Forster personally,—of desiring to shut 
him up in order that the outrages might grow and justify a 
policy of violent suppression, is absurd; but so large a part of 
his letter is high-minded in tone, and it is so clear that he 
belongs to that section of the Irish party which we can argue 
with, that we should see the grant of a free pardon to him with 
sincere pleasure. 


The Church Association does not repent in the least of its 
persecution of Mr, Green. It sees, indeed, that imprisonment 
's too severe a punishment for the temper of the present day; 





but it will only remit that punishment on condition that de- 
privation of his benefice is substituted for it. The President of 
the Council (Mr. T. R. Andrews), who presided at Wednesday’s 
meeting, was very sharp indeed upon the Bishops for dis- 
approving of deprivation as a punishment. Various other 
speakers denounced the Bishops and Convocation for their ten- 
derness towards Mr. Green, in similar tones. The Church 
Association is rather purblind. It may possibly succeed in get- 
ting Mr. Green, and all men of similar views, deprived of their 
livings; but if it does, it will certainly succeed in getting the 
Church disestablished and disendowed. Is that what it wishes 2 
A comprehensive Church, including all shades of opinion 
tolerated after the Reformation, may go on for generations, yet. 
But a sectarian Church, whatever the sect which gets the 
upper hand, will be severed from the State in notime. With 
the first great ecclesiastical schism, the Establishment will cer- 
tainly disappear. 

On the second reading of Mr. Morgan Lloyd’s “ Contuma- 
cious Clerks Bill,’—the Bill prepared, we believe, by the 
Church Association,—which was moved on Tuesday night, 
there arose a discussion,—ending in the adjournment of the 
debate, to give time for the Keclesiastical Courts Commis- 
sion to report,—from which it is easy enough to see how the 
sympathies of various parties go in relation to comprehension in 
the Church. The chief subject, of course, was Mr. Green’s un- 
merited imprisonment for contempt of Court, and all parties 
alike professed their wish to see that at an end. But whilst 
Sir R. Cross (who joined Mr. Disraeli in carrying the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, eight years ago) remarked that Mr. 
Green had nothing to do but to promise to obey the order of 
the Court, in order to be set at liberty,—which is just what his 
conscience does not allow him to do,—and remarked that, 
“suspension or deprivation, but not imprisonment, was the 
appropriate penalty for contumacy,”’ Mr. Bright expressed 
generously his hearty sympathy for Mr. Green, and remarking 
that Mr. Green is said to be confined in the very cell occupied 
two centuries ago by George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, declared that at the present day all Christians agreed 
in thinking Mr. Green’s imprisonment “a grave scandal to 
the Church,” which ought to be put an end to as soon as poss 
The Quaker can enter into the Ritualist’s scruples, and 
calls his persecution a scandal; while the conventional Church- 
man will only consent so to alleviate the penalty, that it shall 
no longer gain for him who suffers it the credit of martyrdom. 


sible. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has explained to Con- 
vocation his intention to introduce into the House of 
Lords a short Bill for the release of Mr. Green, on the lines 
The dith- 
culty at present is that there is no constitutional means of 
releasing Mr. Green except on the initiative of the prosecution, 
which in this case is the Church Association,—a body whose 
only policy is relentless persecution. ‘The Bill provides that 
the initiative of the Archbishops shall be substituted for that 
of the Church Association. We trust the Bill will be passed 
with as little delay as possible. 


of the suggestion which we made some weeks ago. 


Egyptian affairs seem to have reached a crisis at last. The 
Khedive has refused to sanction the sentences passed by the 
Courts-martial upon the Circassian and Turkish officers who 
threatened Arabi Pasha, and has commuted them to simple 
exile on half-pay. The Ministry—that is, Mahmoud and Arabi 
Pashas—as the representatives of the Army, after furiously 
threatening the Khedive, have, in detiance of the “ Constitu- 
tion,” convoked the Notables, avowedly to supersede the family 
of Mahommed Ali. As this is naked revolution, and as the 
Premier is believed to have threatened the Europeans, the 
Governments of France and England have resolved to inter- 
vene, and on Thursday night Sir C. Dilke announced that 
negotiations were proceeding. ‘lhe character of the intervention 
is still undisclosed, but M. de 'reycinet has stated that the 
objections of France to a despatch of ‘Turkish troops are insu- 
perable, and it must, therefore, take some other form. We pre- 
sume that a demand for the dismissal of the soldiers’ leaders 
will be formally made, that if the Khedive cannot obey it he 


4 


will be replaced by a stronger man, and that in the last resort 


French troops will land at Alexandria and Indian troops at 
Suez. The danger is that the soldiers in desperation may take 
some violent or even bloody step, but the Ngyptians must be 
well aware that they are powerless. 
Consols were on Triday 1012 to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE WEEK. 


HE emotion of half-incredulous horror produced by the 
news which was circulated throughout England on Sun- 
day morning, was composed of various elements. The first 
feeling, perhaps, was one of wonder, amounting to inca- 
pacity for believing in the blank pitilessness of an assas- 
sination which sought out a wholly innocent victim,— 
innocent even in that sense in which Secret Societies 
such as exist to conceive and execute deeds of blood, 
must pronounce Lord Frederick Cavendish innocent, of 
wrong to Ireland. Indeed, the noble young man who had 
taken the post of risk without a minute’s hesitation, was not 
only murdered without the pretence of a charge against him to 
justify the black-hearted deed, but in all probability was 
chosen as a victim because of the purity of his intentions, and 
in order to blight those pure intentions in the bud. The Society 
which condemned him must have condemned him chiefly for 
the good he was contemplating, and not even for fear of any 
ill. It was not to anticipate injustice, but to paralyse 
the hand of justice; not to prevent wrong, but to extin- 
guish right in its earliest germs, that the new Irish Secre- 
tary was so ruthlessly cut off. His murderers were not only 
utterly pitiless, but all the more furious because they knew 
that their victim came to Ireland, more than innocent of any- 
thing which even they could interpret as evil, eager for what 
they could not deny to be intrinsically good. And the reason 
they were thus appallingly wicked was that they hated right 
and justice coming from an English source, more than they 
hated wrong and injustice coming from the same source. They 
held that the latter would in the long-run play the game for 
which they were scheming, while the former would inevitably 
ruin it. They must have felt no scruple at shedding 
innocent blood; nay, they must have been all the more 
eager to shed it, when they were aware that it was 
not only innocent, but beating with ardent hopes for the 
good of Ireland; and the reason they entertained this 
rancour against their victim, was that they hated England 
in her higher mood even more venomously than they hated 
England in her lower mood. No wonder that evidence of 
such feelings should have been received with a mixture of 
horror and incredulity. We have been forced of late years to 
realise that Secret Societies as bloodthirsty as they are 
bold do exist, and that they do not scruple to involve the 
innocent, if it be necessary for their purpose, in the fate of 
those whom they hold to be guilty; but never until now had 
we evidence that they do not scruple to aim deliberately at 
the innocent, if only by doing so they can prevent those whom 
they hold to be guilty from undoing the evil they have done, 
and reversing the feelings with which they are regarded by their 
hereditary foes. This is a degree of wickedness which it is 
legitimate to regard with incredulity first, and with the pro- 
foundest horror afterwards, so soon as its existence is almost 
forced upon us, And yet, this incredulity has been overcome 
by the evidence of the great tragedy of May 6th. Mr. Burke 
could have been killed—if he had been the only object of ven- 
geance—at any time, for many months back. His habits were well 
known, and it was well known that he refused the protection of 
the police. No effort was ever made to destroy him till he was 
accompanied by the new Irish Secretary, who went to Ireland on 
purpose tocomplete the imperfect conciliation. Then they struck 
their murderous blow,—and struck down the victim innocent 
according even to their own bloody canons of judgment,.— 
struck him down, because he was not only innocent, but 
benevolent, finding in that innocence and benevolence what 
was worse to them than any guilt and malice, at least when 
connected with English statesmanship and frankly addressed 
to Irish hearts and consciences. 

We are not very often proud of English popular feeling. 
But we confess that we do feel some pride in the evidence 
afforded by the history of the last week of the impres- 
sion produced upon England by this least excusable of 
ali crimes in Ireland. The full iniquity of it was 
almost immediately perceived, but it was as instantane- 
ously perceived that that iniquity could not be reason- 
ably ascribed to any association of a genuinely popular 
character in Ireland, any association which had wide rami- 
fications amongst the Irish people. In the first place, 
it was the first instance in Irish history of a genuinely 
political assassination. In the next place, it was a most 


violent blow struck at the leaders of the Land League, and 





evidently intended to convince them that the 
permitted to make terms of any kind with Enoli 

In the third place, it directly oa gravely aca 

sanguine hopes of the Irish peasantry, in relation to the say 

And, therefore, in spite of the horror, pity, and scien: 

indignation with which these murders inspired the wor 

British people, the first distinct ebullition of po a 

feeling was in a sense utterly opposed to that ; i “4 

of bloody revenge against Ireland which one would ex, 

pect after a shock of so severe and so exceptional a king 

One may almost say that the complete innocence, and there 

than innocence, positive good-will, of the chosen vietiry 

directly ennobled the temper with which his grieving fellow. 

countrymen received the blow. They dimly felt, perhaps, that 

in innocent blood permitted to be thus spilt, there pee 

be something of the nature of a sacrifice of a higher 

kind,—a sacrifice that could not and should not be con. 

nected with any national frenzy of revenge, but that should 

be connected, and might be connected, with an act of purify. 

ing, nay, one might almost without exaggeration or bad taste 
say, atoning justice. However this may be, this at least is cer. 

tain,—that the first strong movement of popular feelin g enjoined 

on the Government not to be misled by this colossal crime 
into a feeling of reaction and revenge, and warned them 

that in no way could the purposes of the wicked conspirators 
be more completely answered, than by permitting the double 

murder to turn them aside into the old and hopeless path of mere 

coercion or blind revenge. The British people felt as if by 

instinct, that the only way in which the object of the great 

crime could be defeated, would be by carrying out steadfastly 

the policy which it was plotted in order to avert. And we 

had the strange, and we may almost say, the proud spectacle, 

of a people whose efforts at generous justice had been met by a 
bloody and treacherous defiance, calling upon their Government 

not to be deterred, not to be “weary in well-doing,” but to 

insist on their right intentions all the more steadfastly for the 

malignant attempt to embroil the two peoples with which those 

right intentions had been received. That seems to us, we confess, 

arare and a noble spectacle, showing singular magnanimity 

of feeling, singular sagacity of judgment, and singular presence 

of mind in appreciating both the character of the crisis and the 

importance of promptly resisting the rash impulses to which 

even legitimate horror and indignation so often give rise. The 

curious rightness of mind displayed by the Country Press is all 

the more creditable, because some of the leading organs of the 

London Press, as usual, did their best to mislead. But the 

popular feeling was both too noble and too sagacious to be 

thus misled. It perceived, with an intuition all the more 
unerring for the enormity of the crime committed, that we 
might render ourselves “ accomplices after the fact” in that 
crime by throwing up the policy previously announced, and in no 
other way. And it proclaimed the weakness and immorality 

of so acting, in terms not to be mistaken. We have hardly 

ever known English public opinion declare itself so clearly and 
promptly, or with so noble an instinct, on a policy involving so 
many complex considerations, and so full of elements appealing 
to discordant chords of national sentiment. 

We do not feel at all sure that had the crime been one, we do 
not say of more excusable, but of less conspicuously inexcusable 
malignity, the popular feeling would have been half as sound. 
Suppose that the assassin’s knife had descended on Mr. Forster, 
for resisting the release of the suspects, instead of on Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, for associating himself with the order for 
their release, we suspect that the British feeling of revenge 
would have been much deeper. In that case, we should have 
felt bound to take up the national quarrel for one whose policy 
we were called upon to vindicate from a moral aspersion most 
unfair but yet half intelligible to us. In the present case, there is 
nothing to vindicate. It is so undeniable that Lord Frederick 
Cavendish went to Ireland on a message of generous conciliation, 
that we do not even feel accused of anything by this outbreak of 
murderous fury but a sincere desire to do right. And itis easier 
to feel right, where there is no room even for self-defence, than 
where tke first movement of feeling is one of self-justification. 
It is the blood of martyrs—of true martyrs—which is the 
seed of the Church. And it is the blood not merely of akso- 
lutely innocent victims, but of victims whom it is impossible 
to suppose that any one could honestly accuse of guilt, which 
best reconciles those on whose behalf that blood is supposed 
to be shed, with those on whom the cruel and deadly blow has 
actually fallen. It may well be that this awful tragedy will 
end in the reconciliation for which, as Lord Granville told the 
House of Lords, the human being most cruelly wounded by 
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murder has had the Christian magnanimity to pray. If 


oy ere will be few greater instances in history, excepting 


a” the history of a few great religious persecutions, of the 
onto of those against whom a frightful crime has been 


directed, in inspiring a whole people with the resolute pur- 
se of not being overcome of evil, but of overcoming evil 


with good. 
THE REMEDIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


E can see no reason, in the great crime which has sad- 
dened the United Kingdom, for any departure from the 
yemedial policy the Government had previously adopted ; rather, 
we see reason for more resolute adherence to it. That policy is 
to govern Treland according to Trish ideas, sO far as the Moral 
Law and the integrity of the kingdom will admit ; and it would 
be sound, if the Land Leaguers themselves had been the 
authors of the assassinations. There could, in that case, have 
been no further truce or consultation with them, no further 
tolerance of their action in Parliament or out of it, no relation 
towards the association but one of avowed war; but religion 
js not tainted by the conduct of persecutors, or freedom by the 
crimes of anarchists, and the Government ought still, even in 
that extreme case,to have gone unshrinkingly forward to remove 
every removable grievance even alleged by the Irish people, and to 
help them towards the social condition with which alone they 
will be content. That was what we did with our own artisans 
when the great manufacturing cities were reeking with Trade- 
Union outrage, and the policy was wise, and right, and successful. 
As it is, however, there is no occasion for an argument against 
which so many would revoli. The Land Leaguers had nothing 
to do with the murders, which were palpably directed against 
them as much as against Government, and were intended to 
make all conciliation or compromise between Ireland and Great 
Britain impossible. They were organised by one of the Secret 
Societies, whose members alike desire and profit by anarchy, 
who are animated, not by love of Ireland, but by implacable 
hatred of the British, and who saw in the chance that the New 
Departure might succeed, a crushing blow at once to their 
interests and their hopes. They desired to establish a blood- 
feud between Britain and Ireland, and chose out the one man 
in great position against whom Ireland could have no com- 
plaint, in order to make their object absolutely clear. To 
allow their criminality to deflect the course of the British 
Government, would be to allow it to succeed. The object of 
the assassins was to create fury in England and suspicion in 
Ireland; their hope was that the British would begin a 
campaign of repression, which could be represented as an 
outburst of brutality ; their dearest wish was to hear 
that Englishmen were shedding Irish blood, imprisoning Irish 
leaders, refusing all consideration to the Irish distressed. To 
gratify such passions is for a British Government impossible, 
and they would not be justified in doing it, even if retroces- 
sion was of itself wise. It is, however, not wise. There is not 
one argument for the recent modification of policy in the direc- 
tion of remedial legislation which is affected by the murders. 
If it was right to release the political suspects last week, it is 
right this week, when the party of anarchy has displayed 
in so terrible a manner its profound distrust and loathing 
for them. If it was right to abandon Coercion yester- 
day, it is right to-day, when the assassins have shown 
how little it cowed them, how useless it was to prevent them, 
how futile a protection it afforded to society. If it was wise 
before the murders to compound for arrears, it is right after 
them, when the murders show that societies of organised 
desperadoes are ready to take advantage of the discontent 
which those arrears create; and if we needed peasant- 
proprietors before, we need them more now, when the garrison 
of order so demands reinforcement from the body of the Irish 
people. The argument for remedial legislation would be irre- 
sistible, even if no public promises had been made; but 
they were made, and to break them would be to dis- 
play a degree of vacillation in presence of armed out- 
rage which would reflect the deepest discredit upon the 
Government. There never was a time when a reputation for 
nerve, firmness, and vigour was so indispensable to British 
administrators ; and it must be destroyed if a policy gravely 
accepted and acted on is abandoned under the coercion of the 
dagger, The advocates of terror forget that there is such a 
thing as courage in doing right, nerve in enduring obloquy, 
and firmness in acting on conviction, in the face of momentary 
temptation—and the temptation to Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington must have been hideously strong—to swerve 
from the right path. There is but one way to make 








the dagger powerless, and that is to show that it never 
affects policy or influences the men against whom it is 
directed, and who, so far as the assassins are concerned, can 
always be replaced. These arguments would be correct even 
if Ireland sympathised in any degree with the criminals; but 
if she does not, their strength is doubled,—and the evidence is 
distinctly that she does not. The assassins have gone far 
beyond the point up to which Irish imagination confuses assas- 
sination with private war, and a revulsion of feeling has 
occurred of the most hopeful kind, which savage repression, or 
cynical breach of promise, would only help to check. If 
Irishmen can only be induced to believe that this, the murder 
of the innocent, is the inevitable end of toleration for outrage, 
then that toleration must be in the way to cease,—and that is the 
lesson they learn from the murder of these victims. It is not when 
the people are helping you to detect crime, and threatening 
criminals with Lynch-law, that it can be wise to renew a 
policy of arbitrariness which rests avowedly or tacitly on the 
belief that the sympathies of the people are with crime, or 
that they fear the criminals much more than they do the law. 

Besides, what is the alternative which the Terrorists, re- 
presented by the 7imes, would have the Government pursue ? 
Are they to repeal the Land Act, because a party as hostile to 
the Land League as to the Administration has murdered inno- 
cent men? That would be to affirm that because political 
assassins are guilty persons, and are Irish, therefore Irish 
peasants are not entitled to relief from rack-rents. Grant, what 
is utterly false, that the tenants sympathise with the crime, 
and still they are entitled to justice, like the rest of the com- 
munity. We do not inquire, when we set County Courts in 
motion to recover a bootmaker’s debts, whether the bootmaker 
is or is not a person of anti-social opinions. Or are we only 
to refuse to compound arrears? That would be to say that 
Bankruptcy Laws are inexpedient, unless all bankrupts are 
good persons, a bit of morality at which the Times would 
jeer. Or are we to abandon any project for increasing the 
number of peasant-proprietors? That is to say, we are, be- 
cause of disorder, to refuse to increase the number of those 
who, on a hypothesis admitted by all parties, will, through 
their change of condition, become more interested in main- 
taining order. Such suggestions are childish, and those 
which have for their object simply punishment, and not 
the strengthening of the law, are even worse. The Terror- 
ists would, if they spoke out frankly, say that they 
believed the Irish to be a people who never respect a Govern- 
ment unless it is terrible, who place force above justice, and 
who, to be orderly, must be cowed. If not cowed, they will 
commit murders as bad as the one which has so excited 
England to lamentation. Where is the evidence of that? 
Where, in the whole history of Ireland, is the proof that 
Coercion, the punishment of the guilty or the suspected 
by arbitrary will, has ever cured the spirit of lawlessness, 
or even arrested outrage? We have tried this method for 
centuries, and outrage was never more rife than after those 
centuries of “ discipline.” It was under a Coercion Act in 
full operation that all recent outrages have occurred, even the 
last and most horrible, because most unprovoked, of all. 
Terror, so far as we can exercise it, so far from making Irish- 
men quieter, only makes them more willing to combine for 
crime, more reluctant to give evidence, more determined not 
to allow the Courts to act. If it is said, Coercion is too light, 
we ask how, with our institutions and opinions, it is to be 
made heavier? We cannot shoot unconvicted men merely to 
create a panic. Place the whole of Ireland under martial law, 
put General Roberts in command, and issue the manifestoes 
issued in Afghanistan, and how much nearer are we to obtaining 
any evidence upon which even court-martials can convict? It 
is possible, of course, to dispense with evidence, and execute 
at the will of the General in command ; but what would be the 
result of that, beyond a quantity of bloodshed, and an in- 
creased feeling that, after all, assassination is lawful, because the 
Government use it? The disposition to lawlessness would 
only be stimulated, to burst out again the moment repression 
was removed. The Terrorists will tell us to suspend law, and 
let the Police act, but they never show that the result 
of Police action will be peace. Do what we will, 
we shall never make the Irish Police as powerful as 
the Russian, and the only result of their unlimited power 
is that the Czar is a prisoner in his palace. Consistent, 
steady terrorism, admirably carried out for ufty years, did not 
consolidate Austrian rule in Venice, or even prevent inces- 
sant assassinations of officers. The assassins who stabbed 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke could not have had 
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more to dread from a court-martial than from a criminal Court, 
or have been hunted by soldiers more keenly than by policemen. 
Besides, even were military rule effective, which, as against 
assassination, it is not, the object is not to cow Ireland, 
but to reconcile Ireland; and that is not done, as 
we see, by substituting military occupation for civilised 
government. That the legal procedure, the method of 
applying the law in cases of agrarian or political crime, re- 
quires to be greatly simplified and strengthened, is admitted 
to be true, but then that is precisely what the Govern- 
ment which the Terrorists so utterly condemn proposes 
to do with no sparing hand. To carry out the intention 
of their critics, the law of evidence must be abolished, 
not the juries merely,—that is, every capital sentence, 
even when just, must be made to appear in the eyes of the 
populace a judicial murder. Is it even conceivable that 
respect for life can be restored by such treatment, which, 
moreover, even if efficacious, could not be administered for 
more than a few weeks, after which the English people, re- 
covering their senses, would ask how they reconciled such 
conduct with their own demand for liberty ? Even the 7%mes 
will admit that consistency in governing Ireland is of some 
value. Well, there is only one policy in which the English 
people will ever bring itself to be consistent, and that is the 
one best described as the “ policy of remedial legislation under 
a strengthened law.” 


THE IRISH APPOINTMENTS. 

T is a curious instance of that irony of fate which has so 
often been visible in the history of Ireland, that at this 
crisis, when Government most needs the aid of local informa- 
tion, and has most reason to “keep touch” of the Catholic 
Church, it has been found impossible to place an Irishman or 
a Catholic in any leading position at the Castle. The new 
Lord-Lieutenant, the new Chief Secretary, the new permanent 
Under-Secretary, are all from Great Britain, and all Protestants. 
There is no other objection to be raised of any kind to either 
the Lord-Lieutenant or to the Under-Secretary. Lord Spencer 
is thoroughly experienced in his duties, having governed Ire- 
land for more than five years with fair success; he under- 
stands most Irish leading men, and, though decidedly Liberal 
in Irish politics, he has the art of pleasing Irishmen of all 
parties and every grade. He is a grandee, and they like grandees. 
He is a sportsman, and they like men who understand sport. 
He makes life in Dublin as pleasant as it may be while the 
chasm between parties is so deep that half the upper class 
think courtesy to the Castle humiliating, and a section of the 
remainder would be considered traitors by the people if they 
showed any. That is a great advantage, especially when such 
personal popularity belongs to a man who thoroughly under- 
stands his work, and is prepared to do it energetically, 
under any pressure of events and any resulting storm of oppro- 
brium. The bulletin-maker who reported in the first public 
announcement of the recent tragedy that Lord Spencer 
intended to resign, did not understand either the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s character, or the kind of obligation to the State 
which English politicians in high position usually feel. He 
did not see that his invention was a slur. Lord Spencer will 
not shrink from his duty, least of all when the danger to his 
own life, if not enormously increased, has been made so 
palpable, and when all the arrangements made are intended 
to increase his personal responsibility for the government of 
the Island. As Lord-Lieutenant, yet a Member of the 
Cabinet, he is virtually the Home Secretary for Ireland. Mr. 
Hamilton is equally unobjectionable. It is unfortunate that he 
is not Irish, because he will have so much to learn about 
persons, and that he is Protestant, because the best helpers 
against the spirit of outrage are some of the higher Catholic 
ecclesiastics, who witness the spirit lately rampant in Ire- 
land with positive dismay; but he has made for himself 
at the Admiralty the reputation of a singularly competent 
organiser, he is believed by his chiefs to possess unusual 
powers of administration, and if he does not yet understand 
Ireland, he does understand “the Castle.” He was sent to 
Dublin a few years ago to examine the Executive machine 
thoroughly. and did so, and it is on the evidence afforded by 
his confidential reports that he has been selected to sueceed Mr. 
Burke, and improve, if he ean, without disorganising, the some- 
what antiquated machine through which Ireland is governed, 
which the 7’mes defends as a kind of bulwark of society, but 
which has certainly succeeded in provoking among Irishmen 
in extraordinary amount of hatred and contempt. If success 
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is the test of merit, the Castle certainly has no claim to 


English gratitude. With Lord Spencer to revise plans, and 
Mr. Hamilton to suggest them and carry them through th 
Treasury, the Government of Ireland should be made office " 
even though the preposterous centralisation now maintained 
under which the Castle must sanction everything, but Fey t 
know when an Inspector of Police orders suspected peo ter 
be shot at sight, should be broken up. tiles 

It remains to represent the Irish Administration well in the 
House of Commons, and for this work Mr. Trevelyan, a ood 
speaker, a good explainer, and a man in thorough pi 
with English Liberalism upon Irish affairs, may prove nd 
admirable selection. He can understand what Irish Members 
want, can state the limit of the possible very clearly, and hag 
a much wider knowledge than usual both of official and Par. 
liamentary methods. His appointment was received with 
distinct pleasure by Liberal Members of all shades of 
opinion, and without sullenness by the Parnellites, who, like 
most Irishmen, have more sympathy for quickness of intelli. 
gence, such as Mr. Trevelyan possesses in a high degree, than 
for the higher English qualities. | Nothing provokes them 
like an embodiment of English virtues and defects, It 
is to be remembered, too, that Mr. Trevelyan is one of the 
few English Members who have ever permanently attracted a 
distinctively Scotch constituency; that he is as popular in 
Hawick as if his ancestors had lifted cattle or hanged English- 
men; and that he could, therefore, change office without the 
risk of that absurd and injurious contest by which, in our 
constitutional priggishness, we constantly impede the selection 
of the fittest men for subordinate but important posts. Never. 
theless, we take Mr. Trevelyan a little upon faith,—faith that 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he once deserted, would not have 
picked him out without a certainty of his administra- 
tive powers. That Mr. Trevelyan is a man of genius, 
and great genius, is past all question. He is, possibly, 
the greatest biographer in his own line—which is the anti- 
thesis of the Boswellian line—who ever wrote English, 
and nothing would surprise critics less than his producing 
a work of a still higher order, a work to last as long as Eng- 
lish literature. But his genius has appeared to us literary, 
rather than political, and we do not a priord believe in littéra- 
teurs in office, though there have been men, like Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, who succeeded at once as historians and as men of busi- 
ness. Mr. Trevelyan’s out-of-door speeches, no doubt, helped 
greatly to carry the abolition of Army Purchase, and have in- 
fluenced the House upon the question of county suffrage, while 
he has displayed at the Admiralty great power of mastering 
what is to most men very complex detail. His record, how- 
ever, does not, as yet, give us complete assurance that he has 
in him the substance of a statesman. His secession from 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1870, though honour- 
able to him personally, showed a certain deficiency in the 
sense of political proportion, which is also apparent in one or 
two of his speeches on the Army, and in his book—written, 
no doubt, many years ago—on the government of India, a 
book as full of flightiness as of insight. He will, however, 
have a splendid opportunity in the Irish Secretaryship; he 
shows a spirit of thorough self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
in accepting it, and as regards administrative ability, his 
Chiefs must be much more competent judges than any out- 
sider. He will not be required to initiate policy, though he 
will have an opportunity of doing so; and as an interpreter 
between the Irish Administration and the country, there could 
be no better selection made. We only trust he will remember 
that in offering himself to a knife or bullet, he will be injuring 
Ireland. Courage is a great thing, and fortitude a greater, 
but England will not bear successive assassinations ; and his 
business, in her interest, is to be as wary as a fox. 

There remains an appointment as yet only rumoured, that 
of Colonel Brackenbury, at present Military Attaché in Paris, 
as head of the Irish Police. We should regret that appoint- 
ment. Colonel Brackenbury is a man of great attainments 
and ability, of almost cosmopolitan experience, and of un- 
doubted energy; but is he not soldier first of all, and is it 
not the first necessity of Irish administration that the Police 
should become less of an auxiliary army, and more of a body 
organised to detect and prevent crime? It is impossible to 
disarm them, of course, and impossible to forget that order in 
Ireland is often threatened by mob foree; but much of the 
Constabulary work should be done by cavalry,"*who can dis- 
perse a mob without slaughter, while the whole force requires 
more careful guidance into the civil groove. Such an affair 
as that at Ballina should have been impossible, and its cause 
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was undoubtedly the unfortunate impression among the 
olice that their duty is to suppress political demonstrations, 
rather than to maintain ordinary civil order. What did it 
matter, if all the children in Ballina amused themselves with 
making a noise because Mr. Parnell was released? Incidents 
of this kind, though not attended with such results, are always 
cropping Up ; and we should much rather have seen an acute 
and experienced Civil Magistrate appointed to the command of 
the force than any soldier, even though his experience has been 
as varied as that of Colonel Brackenbury. Still, he brings a 
new intelligence to the work; has seen too much to be horrified 
because peasants, when disaffected, are clamorous and inso- 
Jent ; and may be able to infuse into those under his com- 
mand something of the adroitness and versatility which have 
always distinguished himself, and which, when the work is the 
detection of crime, the Ivish Police certainly lack. 


HOUGH there are blunders in the new Irish Protection 
Bill which we deplore, and hope to see removed, it is 
not very easy to understand the attitude of the Trish Party 
in relation to that Bill, unless, indeed, the passion which it 
appears to excite be in some degree deliberately overstrained, 
in order to render it the easier for them to acquiesce, without 
obstructive discussion, in provisions which they know that they 
have not the power, and to some extent, perhaps, have not 
the will, to prevent. But except in relation to the Press 
clauses and to the preventive part of the Bill, there is nothing 
which the most hearty English Liberal has not been fully 
prepared to expect, and even to advocate, as the proper and 
just equivalent for the present much more objectionable Act 
which allows persons only suspected of crime to be detained 
without trial,on the mere warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Under the new measure, these most objectionable powers 
will, at all events, disappear, and we regard it as the 
chief merit of that measure that no such power of detaining 
or imprisoning on suspicion is contained in it. 

Let us, however, first specify the faults of the Bill. 
We must protest entirely against what seems the very 
absurd clause on the subject of the Press. Press offences 
are never urgently dangerous, never of a kind to demand 
arbitrary interference with the natural course of justice. 
If the Press incites to violence, let the Press be prosecuted for 
inciting to violence ; and if there be a difficulty about getting 
conviction, let the Lord-Lieutenant have power to get such cases 
tried, as he is to have power to get other cases tried, where juries 
may be intimidated. Nothing can be sillier than to set the 
whole Press of Ireland against the measure of the Government, 
for the sake of powers of confiscation which have never yet 
proved to be of real service to any Government in the world. 
This proposal seems to us a decided blot in the Bill. We 
sincerely hope that it may not pass the House of Commons, 

In the next place, so far as we can judge from Sir William 
Harcourt’s statement, the preventive powers which it is in- 
tended to confide to the Police are probably much too wide 
and dangerous. Of this it is impossible to judge accu- 
rately without seeing the measure in print, with all its 
details; but we, at least, would never consent to give the 
police power to arrest and detain an unarmed man, without 
masks or other such evidence of unlawful intentions on his 
person, simply because he happened to be found out at night, 
and the police did not choose to be satisfied with the account 
he might give of himself. We do not say that the Government 
propose to give the police any such power, but Sir William 
Harcourt’s language is wide enough to cover it. It seems to 
us clear that there should be evidence of unlawful intention, 
to be found either on the person or in the acts of such nightly 
marauders. We have no objection at all to give the police 
power to arrest persons found lurking about premises where 
they have no lawful business, or persons anywhere carry- 
ing either arms without a licence or the apparatus for 
disguising themselves; but unless under suspicious circum- 
stances which any honest man could easily avoid, we protest 
entirely against subjecting Irishmen, whether after nightfall or 
before it, to arbitrary arrest. Sir William Harcourt speaks 
as if all persons tound “prowling about at night,’ who can 
give “no account of themselves,”—i.e., of course, no account 
of themselves which the police and justices of the peace regard 
as satisfactory,—are to be guilty of an offence under this Act. 
Ti that be so, it exceeds very considerably the reason and 
justice of the case, and will do infinitely more to irritate Ireland 
than to pacify it. We must remember that the Irish Police 

are necessarily in a sore and angry state of mind, They 





are often the objects of violent popular hatred, and they 
live constantly in fear of assault and murder. Who 
can expect such persons to be very nice in judging the 
reasons which a person wandering about at night may give 
for his movements? Who can expect Irish Magistrates, who 
live in a state of terror, to be very delicate in criticising the 
vigilance of the police, to whom they trust for their own 
safety? We should object entirely to give this power of 
arrest and punishment for the mere offence of walking at night 
without being able to satisfy the police that you were harm- 
less, unless there be strong confirmatory evidence, such as 
lurking about particular premises, or the possession of arms or 
disguises, to justify the arrest. We must not soothe Ireland 
with one hand. and irritate her with the other. Nor can any 
irritation be greater than a power of arbitrary arrest and pun- 
ishment for such an exercise of liberty asa walk after nightfall. 

We do not object to the power of searching for arms and 
masks and other instruments of intimidation in proclaimed 
districts, so long as it is to be exercised only on the authority 
of the Lord-Lieutenant’s warrant,—which ought to include 
a distinct specification of the houses to be searched,— 
assuming, of course, that the police may be prosecuted for 
any insult, incivility, or act of mischief which goes at all 
beyond the necessary conditions of the search. But we do 
hold that these so-called “ preventive clauses ”’ will require the 
most careful scrutiny and limitation, if they are not to 
produce the very feeling of disaffection which the remedial 
measures are intended to remove. It is in this direction that 
we should recommend all English well-wishers of Ireland to 
canvass most anxiously the measure of the Government, and 
amend it in any particular in which dangerously arbitrary 
powers are conferred on a police already much too military in 
its instincts and traditions. 

But in spite of these necessary qualifications, we should have 
been simply amazed at the outbreak of the Irish Members on 
Thursday night, were it not that we suspect some desire 
to prepare, by a rather overacted indignation, for less obstruc- 
tive criticism than their constituents might otherwise expect. 
So faras regards the most important section of the Bill, 
the proposal to remit to judges, who are to be the judges as 
vell of fact as of law, the trial of the graver crimes, and the 
remission of the less serious offences to the judgment of two 
stipendiary magistrates sitting together, we see nothing which 
the wiser and better opinion of Ireland, no less than of Eng- 
land, has not for some time earnestly demanded. If the 
Court of First Instance be properly constituted,—be constituted, 
that is, of Judges whom all Irishmen recognise as so far in 
reasonable sympathy with Irish aspirations, that no one would 
even be inclined to suspect them of punishing a man for his 
political bias, this part of the new measure can have no 
operation except for good. Irishmen, no less than Englishmen, 
must wish to see the recent saturnalia of crime at an end; 
and it will never be at an end till those who suffer are con- 
vinced that if they give their evidence honestly, it will pro- 
duce its due effect in procuring the punishment of the ruflians 
who assailed them. 

The great merit of this Bill is that, though it is a measure 
for punishing crime and for preventing crime, it does not pro- 
pose to punish any one at all for being merely suspected of 
crime,—unless, indeed, it should really be intended to 
make an Irishman’s innocent walk after nightfall, and 
without suspicious incidents which any respectable man 
might easily avoid, an offence,—which it is not and 
ought not to be, and must not, we think, be allowed to be! 
Of that provision, however,—a comparatively trivial one 
except for the irritation it would create,—we cannot properly 
judge till we see the Billin print. For every substantial crime, 
this measure does provide a fair, and so far as the circumstances 
of Ireland permit, the fairest conceivable trial, and we do 
not know how it could do more. In justice to the victims of 
crime, since juries will not convict even on the best evidence, 
some means of convicting on good evidence ought at once to 
be provided; and this Bill seems to us to grant the best 
possible securities against a conviction without evidence. The 
concurrence of all the three Judges in the Court of First In- 
stance is a most valuable security against unjust conviction. 
The attendance of two stipendiary magistrates in all cases 
of summary proceedings under this Act is a most essential 
security for the justice of the smaller sentences. Indeed, 
in a country where juries are so frequently intimidated, we do 
not see that better securities for justice could be provided. If 
some of the preventive clauses need safeguards which the 
Government have not yet provided, we are sure that such safe- 


guards will be provided by the Liberal party in the House of 
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Commons. In the meantime, this is not a Coercion Bill, not 
a Bill for taking away liberty without proving crime. 
It is a Bill for punishing crimes, which have recently gone 
unpunished in thousands of cases, and, in a less degree, 
for detecting the intention to commit crime. And in a 
country situated as Ireland is, though the latter purpose 
needs the most careful precautions, no efficient Government 
could refuse to amend the machinery for securing both ends. 
If this Bill is carried, with such omissions and safeguards as 
we have suggested, the machinery of the Coercion Act now in 
existence may, we trust, be silently dropped for ever, though 
its legal powers do not expire for the next four months. 





THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


HE speech of M. de Freycinet, on Thursday, though in- 
tentionally reticent, throws some light upon the danger- 
ous situation now existing in Egypt. It explains, to begin 
with, the position of the European Governments, which is, in 
brief, this. All the Powers have expected for some time that 
the Army in Egypt, represented by the Premier, Mahmoud 
Baroudi, and the Minister at War, Arabi Pasha, would come 
into collision with the Khedive, and either by deposing him 
or by coercing him, reduce the country to a state of anarchy. 
In anticipation of this collision, they have communicated with 
each other, and have, as M. de Freycinet explicitly states, 
formally entrusted England and France, as the Powers most 
interested in Egyptian security, with the right of restoring order. 
England and France have accepted that mandate, and agreed 
in the contingency specified to intervene, the only point left 
undecided being the method of intervention. England desired 
to use Turkish troops, as the force least likely to be resisted ; 
while France, fearing the rehabilitation of the Sultan’s 
authority in Africa, desired to employ any other agency in 
preference. 
Matters stood thus in the beginning of the week, when the 
Military party in Egypt, urged on, as we think, by certain 
symptoms in the Army pointing to a revolt of the non-Arab 
officers, suddenly brought about the anticipated collision. 
Certain Turkish and Circassian officers had plotted to kill or 
arrest, or, it may be, only to depose, Arabi Bey, and a Court- 
martial ordered by the latter condemned them to imprisonment 
in the Soudan, a penalty exceedingly severe in itself, and 
likely to be followed by secret executions. It ordered, more- 
over, that large groups of ofiicers, not tried, or even named, 
should be placed under surveillance. The Khedive, Tewfik, 
who is a Turk, and who was warned from Constantinople that 
the sentence was inadmissible, refused to confirm it, and 
substituted exile upon half-pay, thus, among other things, 
securing the oflicers’ lives. He was supported in this course 
by the European representatives, but was resisted by the 
“Premier and Arabi Pasha, who, in a final interview, it is said, 
threatened the Khedive with deposition, and the Europeans 
“with a general massacre. The latter portion of this state- 
ment is denied, but it is obvious, from the reply of Sir 
Charles Dilke to Sir Drummond Wolff’s questions, that 
it has been sufliciently authenticated to alarm the Governments 
of Great Britain and France for the safety of their subjects. 
The Khedive, somewhat unexpectedly to those who know his 
weakness of character, held out, and at last signed the decree 
commuting the sentences into simple exile. The effect of this 
decision on the Army is to show every officer hostile to Arabi 
Pasha that he has a protector in Tewfik ; and the “ Ministry,” 
—that is, the two Army leaders,—have in desperation convoked 
the Notables. without the Khedive’s consent, and therefore 
illegally. in order to propose the deposition of Tewfik, and the 
substitution of some other candidate. Such a proceeding is, of 
course, revolutionary, and can only be made successful by the 
) instrumentality of the Army, which, if it obeys Mahmoud and 
Arabi, openly announces that it is the supreme power in the 
country, with the right of making and unmaking rulers. 
It is simply impossible that such a pretension should be 
_tolerated while Egypt is protected, and while the Sultan is 
prevented from asserting his ultimate right to restore the 
authority of his Firman by despatching troops. The two 
Powers to whom Europe has delegated its authority must 
intervene, and only three methods of intervention are 
in practice possible. Either England and France must 
authorise Turkish troops to land, or they must 
employ the troops of some other Power, say Greece, 
or they must land their own men at Alexandria and 
Suez to support the Khedive. There are no more alternatives. 
if force is required; and that force is required is obvious, from 
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Sir Charles Dilke’s admission that European subjects now 


require protection. The French Government 

think wisely, rejects the first alternative ; no tee tis 
known to be ready to consent to the second ; and the we 2 
therefore, becomes the only practicable course. It is one full 
of difficulties and dangers, but it was accepted while M Gan 
betta was in power, and promises, amidst thenumerous difficulties 
the least amount of evil consequence. We presume, therefo ; 
that if the Egyptian Ministry persists, it will be adopted, and that 
Mahmoud Baroudi and Arabi Pasha will be dismissed a mili 
tary rebellion being averted by a distinct menace of an interven. 
tion, which the soldiery know quite well they could not resist. 
and by the presence of ironclads off Alexandria. The autho. 
rity of Prince Tewfik will thus be restored, without any altera- 
tion in the status of Egypt, and the Powers can then consult 
as to the propriety of selecting a stronger Khedive. 


Will the two military leaders resist? If they were a little 
more intelligent, we should say decidedly not; and even as it 
is, if Tewfik shows any decision at all, the balance of proba. 
bility leans to that side. Neither Mahmoud nor Arabi is quite 
carried away, or quite confident of the Army, or quite sure 
whom to appoint Khedive, or they would not: have attempted 
to divide responsibility by illegally convoking the Notables, 
They evidently are afraid to take the only decided course 
that of arresting Tewfik, announcing their new candidate, pee 
proclaiming Egypt independent as regards internal affairs, 
Something checks them, and the something is probably their 
knowledge that if Tewfik is driven into a decided course, he 
may find protectors in the arrested officers, in sections of the 
Army, and among the Mussulman population. A strong 
Khedive would even now have the rebels’ heads, and Tewfik, 
driven to the wall as he has been, may act as if he 
were strong. We, think, therefore, order will be restored, but 
it is not certain. Mahmoud and Arabi may think life is at 
‘stake, and there is a vein of desperation and even ferocity in 
men of their type which may induce them to act with savage 
‘recklessness. If they do, the single chance for order, and even 
for the lives of the Europeans, is that they must proclaim a 
ruler, and a ruler on the spot, and that he may: choose that 
order shall be maintained. He will be quite absolute, for a 
short time, and will have no interest in letting either troops 
or mob get out of hand, or in permitting acts which will in no 
long time terminate the independence of Egypt in favour of 
some European rule. The consequences of a deposition 
of Tewfik by military violence may be most dreadful, and 
we trust that the two Governments will not only act, but 
act with an energy which will give heart to the Khedive, 
whose weakness has allowed so dangerous a crisis. If he had 
arrested Arabi at first, promising at the same time the redress 
of the main grievance, the European domination in affairs 
outside the Debt, the Army would have remained what it pro- 
perly is,—a very obedient, very ill-paid, and very badly-drilled 
local militia. 





MURDER AT SEA. 


HE trial of Osmond Brand, who was yesterday week con- 
victed of murder on the high-seas, is a sickening record 
of brutal cruelty, indulged in without provocation, and for its 
own sake only. It is scarcely possible that such a crime 
should be committed on dry land. It needs, to produce it to 
perfection, conditions which can hardly be realised except on 
board ship. There must be absolute power on the part of 
the murderer, and absolute helplessness on the part of the 
victim. On land, secrecy would be essential to such a murder, 
and for a long course of cruelty secrecy is not easily secured. 
In a small vessel, secrecy is not required. The captain exer- 
cises a despotic authority over the sailors, and the sailors are 
not, as a rule, men easily shocked by brutality. If the crew 
were numerous, there might be exceptions to this last 
statement; but where there are only a few men on 
board, the chance that any one will be found to in- 
terfere with the captain’s treatment of an apprentice is 
very small. The sailors are ordinarily safe from any savage 
ill-usage, because, though the dread of the law against mutiny 
is usually strong enough to prevent a man from interfering to 
protect a companion, it cannot be trusted to prevent him from 
protecting himself. When a boy is on board, all the condi- 
tions which make cruelty safe are united. The victim cannot 
retaliate, and no one else cares to retaliate. 
The first impulse, upon reading a trial of this kind, is to ask 
why no special safeguards have been devised to meet the need 
of a specially unprotected class, A little consideration, how- 
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ever, is enough to show that the difficulties in the way of 
doing this are almost insurmountable. The only way in which 
a ship at sea can possibly be managed is by making disobedi- 
ence to the commander an offence of the most heinous kind. 
But for this, the murderer and the victim might very 
soon change places. It is easy, when fresh from the evid- 
ence given in this and similar cases, to imagine a brutal 
captain sitting half-drunk in his cabin and meditating 
what fresh cruelties he can inflict upon his apprentice. 
But if the captain’s power over his crew were less absolute 
there might easily be another side to the picture. We might 
then have to imagine the captain sitting in his cabin awaiting 
the attack of a brutal crew. The old joke, “If I shoot you, 
it’s nothing, but if you shoot me, it’s murder,” is strictly 
applicable here. The crew are kept in order by the knowledge 
that in anything which is really essential to the maintenance 
of discipline the captain will be upheld by the Courts, whereas 
in anything which the crew may do against the captain the 
presumption will always be that they have been resisting law- 
ful authority. If this safeguard were taken away, it would be 
almost impossible to tind captains. Yet, so long as this safeguard 
is kept in being, a boy to whom a reckless and cruel ship’s cap- 
tain has taken a dislike is for the most part helpless in his hands. 
It is useless to appeal to the sailors, for the fear of being held 
guilty of mutiny will usually keep them from offering anything 
beyond a very mild remonstrance. Often, as in this case, this 
fear goes further still, and they become actual accomplices in 
what is going on, rather than set themselves in opposition to 
the captain’s commands. There is, indeed, the possibility 
that they will give evidence against him when they go 
home; but this is a remote, and not very probable, risk. At 
all events, it is neither near enough, nor probable enough, to 
have much influence, by the side of the present pleasure which 
he can secure by giving the rein to his cruelty. It is this 
consideration that makes trials for murder at sea such pecu- 
liarly painful reading. There seems to be little or no hope of 
guarding against a repetition of them in the time to come. 
Boys will continue to be bound apprentice to ships’ captains ; 
they will continue, in some cases at least, to be ill-used ; and 
though we are aware of the danger, we can do next to nothing 
to make its recurrence less frequent. 

The only consolation there is in the matter is that con- 
viction and execution, though they may very seldom follow 
upon the commission of murder at sea, are likely to make a 
strong impression on the imagination, in the rare instances in 
which they do thus follow. The disposition of a man like 
Brand is to regard a cabin-boy much as a slaveholder of the 
worst type regarded a negro. He is something so immeasur- 
ably inferior to himself, that he is quite safe in maiming or 
killing him. In the days of slavery, the danger was that the 
falsity of this estimate would never be brought home to the 
murderer. The question of his guilt or innocence was de- 
cided by a jury largely composed of men of like passions with 
himself. Happily, in the case of a murder by the master of a 
small coasting vessel, he is not tried by a jury of men of the 
same station and calling. Consequently, if the evidence is sufii- 
cient to sustain a verdict of guilty, the murderer has not a 
chance of escape. This consideration may have some influence 
even on men so utterly brutal as Brand obviously was. They 
may hope that no evidence will be given against them, but 
they will know that if it is given against them, they will cer- 
tainly be hanged for what they have done. Every man on 
board their vessel who has looked on while the crime was being 
committed holds their life, to some extent, in his hands. He 
may give evidence against them, just as the crew of such and 
such a ship gave evidence against their captain. This reflec- 
tion may sometimes avail to hold a murderer’s hand, and leave 
the crime one of will and intention only. It is fortunate, 
from this point of view, that murders committed by the 
masters of ships at sea are seldom such as excite any sym- 
pathy on the part of the jury. They are usually the last 
stage in along course of wanton cruelty, and as such the story 
of the steps by which the end was reached is likely to ex- 
cite the jury to a very high pitch of indignation. The 
mere recital of the tortures which Brand inflicted on his 
victim must have made the position of a juryman extremely 
unpleasant, and no one who has listened for two days to an 
enumeration of all the suffering which an ingenious tormentor 
could inflict on a boy who was altogether in his power, for 
weeks together, is likely to be unduly tender-hearted, when the 
time comes for returning a verdict. 

Still, while the opportunities for committing murder at sea 
are 80 many, and the detection, or rather the disclosure, of the 





crime is so uncertain, it is impossible to feel entirely satisfied 
with the state of the law. Possibly something might be done 
towards amending it, by making the punishment of cruelty at 
sea, when that cruelty does not end in the death of the 
sufferer, exceptionally severe. As has been said, murders 
committed by ships’ captains have a marked family like- 
ness among themselves. There is an apprentice, whom 
they can kick, flog, and starve at their pleasure, and at last 
they kick and flog him once too often, or starve him a little 
too long. Apparently, so long as they stop short of this final 
indulgence, they are pretty safe from unpleasant consequences. 
The crew are not much impressed by any brutality which does 
not end in death, and nobody is disposed to listen to the boy’s 
own story, when he comes home. It might be worth while to 
try whether, by giving cruelty on board ship the dignity of a 
distinct offence from similar cruelty inflicted on land, and visit- 
ing it with a heavier penalty, the fears of a ship’s captain might 
not be enlisted on the side of humanity. The cruelty in ques- 
tion must be of a highly aggravated kind, because the main- 
tenance of discipline must be properly cared for ; and if a cap- 
tain had to be nice in counting the blows dealt out in enforcing 
obedience, he might find the crew slipping out of his hand. 
But there is a plainly marked difference between the violence 
natural to a rough man who has to deal with men as rough as 
himself, and such deliberate persecution as that detailed in the 
trial of Brand. There is good reason for making punishment 
heavier in proportion to the ease with which a crime can be 
committed and the uncertainty which surrounds its detection, 
and the penalty on aggravated assaults on the high seas might 
profitably be reconsidered in the light of this principle. 








THE NEXT WORLD.—I. 

if is difficult when reading a paper like the dreamy, and 

in parts touching, “Pilgrimage,” in this month’s 
Mucmillan—a visign of a soul just entered upon the Elysian 
Fields—not to discuss for a moment with oneself whether any- 
thing can be postulated about the life immediately after death, 
whether anything can be affirmed which, a future state being 
granted, must, whether to the reasoning human being or to the 
Christian, certainly be true. Christian theologians, and espe- 
cially the more thoughtful of them, have rather avoided the 
subject, perhaps satisfied that on that side there is no gate for 
the mind, perhaps unconsciously affected by that tradition of 
the Elysian Fields which, of all the imaginings of the older 
world, has lasted longest in its direct influence, which governed 
Dante, touched indirectly Bunyan, and to-day, as any one who 
reads Macmillan will see, dominates the inner thought of the 
most recent dreamer on the subject. Hundreds of minds have 
thought out and discussed the probabilities of a future state, for 
one which has coldly reasoned on the conditions which, the Chris- 
tian theory being accepted, that future state must involve. Yet the 
subject is of the last interest to every human being who accepts 
the theory of continuous life, so interesting, that to many men 
it seems as if the one grand imperfection of the Christian 
revelation was its failure to lift this veil; and that if that revela- 
tion were ever supplemented by another, the main object of that 
other must be to give speculation upon this change some definite 
base. [It would not be so, probably, for one dimly sees, 
or thinks one sees, that what Man wants most is some 
new impulsive force, and that the strongest would be 
some revelation of that infinite Purpose in the puzzle which 
all feel instinctively to exist, yet all strain in vain to discern. 
We should all want to help on the Purpose, if we knew it, or be 
conscious of rebellion in not wanting.| And yet dim as the 
outlook is, there must exist some postulates which can be 
accepted, and very nearly proved, if not entirely by reason, at 
least by what seems evidence to Christians. 

For example, a future life must involve continuity with this 
life, for otherwise it is not a future life at all, but only another 
life. The view which, to my great surprise, I have so fre- 
quently ascertained to be secretly held, that the spirit cannot 
perish any more than matter, but that it can and does 
merge itself in some general reservoir of spirit, to be used 
again, as matter is used, for new and, so to speak, disconnected 
purposes—as phosphates may become part of corn, and thence 
of a-human body—may conceivably be true; but if it is 
true, then the future life, in its theological acceptation, 
is not to come. That life, to be a life such as Christians 
dream of, must be a continuance, in some way, of this life, 


must allow of unbroken consciousness, and therefore, as the 
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first attribute of such consciousness, of some kind of abiding 
memory, some sort of sympathy with the former self and its 
surroundings. The extent of the connection may be indefinable, 
or even inexpressible, but it must exist, or continuity ceases, 
and when we speak of a future life, we are only misusing words, 
as we should be if we said that the future life of a good dog was 
manhood. The chasm between doghood and manhood, so far 
at least as we can understand the former, is perfect, and in 
crossing it, continuity of being would cease at once to be. This 
postulate, if it is true, and I cannot even conceive how it can 
be false, is most important, for it involves this corollary, that 
the great change cannot at first be infinite, or even very great. 
The popular notion, derived, we suppose, from a misconception 
of the Transfiguration, that man can at once become “an 
angel ’—a kind of subordinate god, or being all supernatural— 
is inconsistent with continuity, and with strong sympathy for 
the thoughts or the persons of the previous life. The difference 
in powers, in energies, in knowledge, in aspirations, would be too 
great, as great as if an animal had become a man. For, recollect, 
theargument in favour of the idea that notime elapses between the 
one condition and the other, is very strong. There is no evidence 
of the intermediate “sleep” for which Hawthorne sighed, and 
for which so many a tired spirit has sighed since, while there are 
these two elements of evidence against it. Any kind of childhood 
in the new world, of a slow growth from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness akin to that which occurs in this world, involves the 
inadmissible breach of continuity. There may be indefinite 
growth or improvement, but the soul must recommence its 
career conscious of the point at which it left off, or the chasm 
opens at once between the two states. And, moreover—though 
this argument is valid only with the Christian—Christ, in one of 
the extremely few sentences in which hé seemed to lift or tear a 
corner of the veil, distinctly repudiated long delay, and promised 
to the repentant thief that the great change should occur for him, 
and indeed be perfected, before the next sun rose, That might 
be an individual grace, or even an act of sovereignty, like the 
forgiveness to the paralytic; but it is more probable that it was 
an indication of the general truth, for the benefit of Man. The 
balance of evidence, for the Christian at least, is strongly in 
favour of mmstantaneousness of change; and that by itself, the 
law of continuity being granted, limits the amount of change. 





The condition of a rigid limitation in the amount of change 
must, we conceive, be granted, with the endless deductions 
which might be drawn from it,—such as that effort, the one 
attribute belonging to man which cannot pertain to God, 
cannot reasonably be supposed to cease, without such a 
change of character as would make continuity a phrase; and 
there are other limitations yet. There is an assumption, tacit 
or avowed, in all discussions on this subject, that time will cease 
in the future state,—that, in fact, time is a mere attribute of 
this planet; but what does that mean, if it does not mean a 
confusion between time and the method of recording its pro- 
gress? The author of the “ Pilgrimage” makes a soul in the 
spirit world say there “is no yesterday here,” but what mean- 
ing is implied in that ? If the meaning is only that the measure- 
ment of time usual on Earth has ended, it is simple enough ; 
but if it is that time has ended, it is wholly without justitica- 
tion. There must, for created beings, be a past, and therefore a 
present and a future, and in those words are contained the 
whole of the radical conception of Time. Its measurement 
matters nothing. The absence of limitation in that respect 
would imply self-existence, and so would its absence in 
respect of form and locality. The spirit, however endowed, 
must have shape, or it would be infinite, and place, 
or it would be omnipresent, and duty, or obedience 
would be impossible, in a degree inconsistent with any con- 
ception we can form of the relation of the created to the Creator. 
We cannot work out here in a newspaper article the inevitable 
deductions from those limitations; but any one who can see 
their necessity can see also the degree in which they modify the 
popular and most vague conception. It is a life, not a mere 
condition of being, to which we are born again; an embodied, 
though not a fleshly, existence; with duty pressing, and all that 
this implies ; and effort to make, and all that that implies ; and 
affections in full force, and all that arises from these also,—the 
idea, for example, of society, with its endless ramifications. That 
the embodiment may be glorified is true, but only so far as to 
leave existence continuous; that happiness may be increased 1s 
true, but only so far as to leave duty and effort intact; that know- 
ledge may be enlarged, is true, but only so far as to leave the 
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mind still a mind, and not a new, uncomprehended force The 


most pious upon this last point use the most confusing 
language. They say we shall “know God,” and then, in the 
same breath, pronounce Him infinite. Are we to be infinite 
too, do they think ?—because, if not, the difference between the 
finite and the infinite will, however the finite may advance in 
knowledge, remain as great as ever. It is an absolute sequence 
of the law of continuity, if once accepted, that advance should 
be slow, in any world whatever, and made stage by stage end. 
lessly, it being a self-evident truism that the finite cannot 
catch up the Infinite,—a thesis worked out by the old Hindoo 
theologians through the most extraordinary anthropomorphic 
illustrations. That knowledge will be increased—increased 
perhaps suddenly and enormously, as it might be even in this 
world, by new discoveries of essential material laws, like gravi- 
tation, or by a new and accepted revelation from above,—may be 
admitted; but the limitations on such increase are definite and 
sharp. Beyond an indefinable point, they would destroy con- 
tinuity. 

But then I shall be told even this limited being is to be 
capable of perfect happiness. Whereis the proof of that, or how 
is that consistent either with continuity, or recollection, or the 
continuance of duty and effort, both of which imply pressure ? 
Happiness may be increased, more especially as the momentary 
flash of existence which men now call “life” fades away in the dis. 
tance, and even an enormousincrease is intelligible. Without sin, 
without fear, without doubt, and with a highly increased percep- 
tion of the purpose of finite life, increased, at least, till the pur- 
pose is intelligible, and obedience therefore enthusiastic, even this 
world would be no place of pain; and in that, some other con- 
ditions may be altered for the better; but perfection in happi- 
ness is no more for the finite than perfection in love or power. 
It would imply absence of impelling motive; and why should 
motive be absent in that world, any more than in this? The 
motive may be loftier, more impelling, more constant; but it 
must exist, and, existing, cannot be consistent with that perfee- 
tion of content which is the popular conception of true happi- 
ness. The early Christians may have dreamed dreams in the 
conceptions of “angels,” over which they lingered so lovingly 
that the personality of their embodied dreams has remained 
real through ages, but there was teaching in the instinct 
which induced them to describe the highest created beings of 
which they could conceive as only the ‘ messengers” of God. 
The liberated soul will not, men may be sure, reach angelic bliss 
for a while, if only, as the “ Pilgrim ” hints, because it has known 
sorrow and sin; and even in that bliss, the old conditions, finite- 
ness, duty, effort, with all their inevitable consequences, must, 
perforce, enter. The worried American Senator who hoped for 
a world in which “ there should be no editors, and less friction,” 
may find his first aspiration realised, perhaps; but the second 
implies that volition shall always be executive, which can no 
more be granted to the loftiest spirit than to man, else God 
would cease to rule. The volition of a finite being must be 
limited, and limitation by itself implies disappointment, even if 
we make, as 1 should not, the unphilosophical concession that 
one who is created can be incapable of error. 

It is a dreamy subject, rather, perhaps, beyond discussion, 
even in these columns; but it is getting discussed everywhere, 
in more or less imaginative forms, and I want to point out that, 
if ever the discussion is to be useful, or, so to speak, scientific, 
the presence of limitations of a kind recognisable by earthly 
minds must be assumed. Otherwise, speculation, however 
Christian, must either be wearisomely vague, or tend to that 
ideal of useless content which has pervaded the world so long, 
and which, we may be sure, if abstract reasoning is of any value 
at all, is the conception of futurity furthest from the truth. 
Anything may be true or false, if no data are conceded; but if 
any are, and more especially the Christian data, men may rely on 
it the Penitent Thief is doing something, and not existing in a 
state made up of the Greek idea of the Elysian Fields and the 


Buddhist idea of Nirvan. 

AGREE s0 entirely in the main principle of the foregoing, 
I —that life in this world and the next must be strictly 
continuous, so far as regards the inward condition of the 
character which passes from one to the other,—that I should 
like to point out where it seems to me that the significance of 
this principle is pressed beyond its true and necessary conse- 
quences, in relation to the extent of the spiritual change which, 
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at some one point in the career of a finite spiritual being, must, 
as I conceive, become a reality ; and especially, as it seems to me, 
as regards the issue on which the whole principle of the orthodox 
conception of the future life turns. I refer to the change which 
may, or rather, as I hold, must, be produced by the constant con- 
sciousness of God’s presence and sustaining life; though Tam 
profoundly convinced that this, too, cannot come all of a sudden 
to any mind, or come at all to any mind which has not served a 
long apprenticeship to the teaching that the rule of an infinite 
righteousness is behind “ the painted veil which those who live 
call life.” The writer of the paper dismisses this consciousness of 
God’s presence, as not, in reality, changing the conditions of 
the question, for this reason,—that any finite mind must be 
always utterly incapable of such knowledge of the In- 
finite Mind, as would transform his nature from finite to 
infinite. This may be granted, though the words used 
convey so little exact meaning to most of us, that I am 
not sure that the concession is a very significant one. There 
are senses in which, as M. Pasteur asserted in the French 
Academy, the human mind has knowledge of the infinite, other- 
wise the power absolutely to deny all limit to space and time, as 
not merely untrue, but unmeaning, would not belong to us. 
Indeed, we can do more than this,—we can compare one infinite 
with another, and be absolutely certain that it is infinitely greater 
or less than that other. or instance, conceive any side of a 
square and cube extended without limit, and it is as certain as 
anything can be that the number of square units in that square 
will be in the same proportion greater without limit than the 
number of linear units ia the side on which the square is 
drawn; while the number of units of area in the cube will again 
be in that same limitless proportion greater without limit 
than the number of square units in the square. Here, then, 
with three numbers all infinite, we can pronounce with 
absolute certainty ihat one infinite is infinitely greater 
than the second, and the second, again, infinitely greater 
than the third. I only use this illustration to show that it 
is very dangerous to speak of the human mind as absolutely 
shut out of all knowledge of the infinite, solely because it can 
never in imagination exhaust or enclose the idea of absolute 
limitlessness. We are given the power to conceive the relation 
even of one infinite to another infinite to which it is infinitely 
superior, even in pure number. And so, too, I believe that the 
infinite superiority of one mind to another, in an absolutely 
infinite number of different relations, does not in the least ex- 
clude a kind of knowledge which, though it be infinitely inade- 
quate, shall yet have an infinite (in the sense of absolutely 
limitless) effect upon our character. It has always seemed 
to me, for instance, that temptation to sin, as we under- 
stand the meaning of the word in this world, is literally and 
absolutely inconsistent with such knowledge of the perpetual 
presence of an infinite love and righteousness, as we antici- 
pate in some period at least of an immortal being’s pro- 
gress. Have we not all known cases in which the re- 
moval of a human influence, bad or good, has made what 
we can scarcely call less than an infinite—that is, abso- 
lutely unlimited—difference in the spiritual behaviour and 
attitude of another character which had been under its in- 
fluence? ‘Take the familiar case of St. Peter swearing with 
angry oaths that he knew nothing of the Galilean group to 
which he belonged, and then catching the eye under the glance 
of which he went out and wept bitterly. It does not seem to me 
even conceivable that supposing, at any period in an immortal 
being’s career, such an one became capable of what the theologians 
call “ the beatific vision,”’ that is, not, of course, of the exhaustive 
knowledge of an Infinite Being, but of the continuous and never- 
failing consciousness of his presence and of his love and of his 
will in such small things as are within the range of a limited 
mind, the old, intense desire to do what he forbids or to leave 
undone what he inspires could by possibility revive. The more 
you grant the finiteness, the more you assert and emphasise 
the limits of such a being, the more impossible you render it 

that there should or could be the desire or effort to resist a 

spiritual influence so overwhelming in its attractions. Iassume, 

of course, that infinite righteousness and love is, to such a finite 
being, infinitely attractive, and not, what it seems to be in some 
cases, infinitely repulsive. But grant that the mould of the 
limited mind is such as to love goodness, and to love it the 
more, the more perfect that goodness, and it seems to me that 
the knowledge of God—not in the exhaustive sense of the 
previous paper, for that is neither possible nor, for this purpose, 





at all necessary, but only in the sense of the knowledge of his 
perpetual presence, and of his will on the specific point on which 
temptation might otherwise intervene—would be an absolute 
and final protection against the form of that temptation, would 
indeed annihilate it by the overpowering influence of an affec- 
tion infinitely more potent. And this same consideration 
makes me doubt whether “effort,” in the sense of the writer, 
is to be as eternal as he seems to suppose. All exertion 
is not, of course, effort. We mean by effort, exertion 
beyond the point at which exertion is in itself a joy. Now, 
suppose that in every exertion we had to make, we had the 
sense of perfect sympathy and co-operation, or rather, inspira- 
tion from the very Source of life and being, and is it conceiv- 
able that any exertion would be laborious, would be effort in the 
obvious sense of the previous paper? I am convinced, in- 
deed, that the enormous majority of beings who leave this 
world, are at the time they leave it incapable even of soon 
attaining to such a knowledge of God as is here supposed. 
It takes, I suppose, an infinitely more spiritual character than 
the characters which most of us carry out of the wear-and-tear 
of this life, to love absolute holiness, to shrink from evil where- 
ever we sce it, to prefer the fire which purities to the fire which 
withers. I heartily agree with the previous writer that in 
all this there must be continuous, and strictly continuous, 
progress; that even such a vision of a perfectly righteous 
and loving being as finite minds may have, would be 
for a long time impossible to those not well versed in the kind 
of experience which makes the love of God, and of finite beings 
only through God, the ruling passion of the mind. But if ever 
and wherever that point is reached, it seems to me quite im- 
possible that the mere finiteness of our nature should interfere 
with the transforming effect of such a passion, of losing itself 
in such a vision, on the future of the character subjected to it. 
It seems hardly doubtful that under such a spell as that, temp- 
tation would disappear, and effort merge in the most delightful 
of all exertions of power. 

One point strikes me in the original paper by which these 
criticisms are suggested, as inconsistent with what is, Ll believe, 
the perfectly sound doctrine of moral continuity between this 
life and the next. It is assumed, as everybody seems to assume 
now-a-days, that even a downward path must end in an upward 
path sooner or later. Speaking of the result of temptation, the 
“Tittle Pilgrim” in effect asks one who knows more of 
the next world than herself, whether those who fall through 
temptation will eventually win the day? and the reply is, 
“ They will win the day in the end, but sometimes, when it was 
being lost, I have seen in J/’s face a something,—I cannot tell, 
—more love than before. Something that seemed to say, ‘My 
child, my child ; would that I could do it for thee, my child ?” 
And so, too, I find another powerful and spiritual writer, Mrs. 
Oliphant, in her literary history of England between 1790 and 
1825, saying of Cowper’s Evangelical teachers, “ It did not oceur 
to them that God’s loving and large comprehension of our con- 
fused ways and works must be not less, but-infinitely more in- 
dulgent than that of any man.” Why infinitely more indulgent ? 
Infinitely more true and just, no doubt; infinitely more appre- 
ciative of the force of temptation, and of all genuine efforts to 
resist it; but why infinitely more indulgent, by which, I suppose, 
is meant, more disposed to pass soft judgments, rather than 
severe? It seems to me that sticking to the law of moral 
continuity, as the only principle by which we can safely 
judge of the progress or regress of human character, it is simply 
impossible to suppose that indulgent judgments are always the 
righteous ones, or that any one who is losing way now, must 
necessarily “ win in the end.” A man who yields to temptation 
which he might resist, is diminishing his chance of resisting in 
future, is postponing every time he does so the time at which a 
vision of the divine righteousness, such as love alone could give, 
might dawn upon him. The tendency of the present day to 
assume that God must prevail over all real evil in the end, 
seems to me to imply that he must conquer it all in the begin- 
ning, which we know that, as a matter of fact, he does not. If 
he allows true evil at all,—especially if he allows it to go on 
becoming deeper and deeper evil,—in time, what guarantee have 
we that it may not also go on for eternity ? I can see no reason 
in the world for this notion that God feels for those who 
fall even more love than for those who rise; aud Christ’s 
assertion that there is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance, tends just the other way. ‘The reason for the joy is 
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the wonder of the escape,—the wonder that one who had thrown 
away a great deal of his own power to approach God, should 
yet rightly use what remains to him, and reverse the current of 
his own actions. This is wonderful enough tocreate joy in Heaven. 
But surely every downward step renders the chance of re-ascend- 
ing less than before, and the presumption that a re-ascent may 
in time become simply impossible, and even dreadful, to the 
character embarked in the downward path, greater. I cannot 
but think that the law of continuity points to a time at which, 
for believers in God, the character which steadily improves 
will be placed beyond temptation, because within the over- 
powering influence of God’s love; while the character which 
steadily degrades, may reach a point at which the mere thought 
of God is a thought not simply of misery, but of infinite 
repulsion. 





THE “ANTIGONE” AT TORONTO. 

FE have already briefly referred to the representation of 

the Antigone of Sophocles, as given in the Convocation 
Hall of University College, Toronto, with Mendelssohn’s music, 
on April 11th and 12th, but we think our readers may like to have 
some fuller account of a somewhat noteworthy performance. 
Preparations of every kind had been made for rather more than 
three months beforehand; nevertheless, the astonishing success 
of the play surprised the actors themselves. ‘To the public of 
Toronto, it was little less than a revelation. Many who had 
tickets did not come on the first night; many more, old Gradu- 
ates of the College, now Judges and leading lawyers, came with 
ill-concealed anxiety; a few strangers, perhaps to scoff. 
Within a very few minutes the success of the play was assured, 
and on the following night there was a rush for seats, and many 
who wanted tickets were unable to get them. If we add that 
among the best pleased of the audience were two who had 
seen the Agamemnon at Oxford, and that in their opinion 
the Toronto Antigone could well bear a comparison with 
the Oxford play, it is not from any wish to minimise 
the success of Oxford (the impulse, in fact, which pro- 
duced the Antigone came almost wholly from Oxford, three 
out of the four promoters being young Oxford Graduates), 
but simply because it is necessary to use the strongest terms 
consistent with the truth to impress on our readers the paradox 
that the best Greek play ever acted in the Empire should have 
been produced in Upper Canada, in a mushroom university. 
With the @dipus Rew at Harvard we cannot compare it. Mr. 
Riddle (who acted (idipus) was prevented at the last moment 
from seeing the Antigone, and we have found no one who 
witnessed the Harvard play. From the fact, however, that the 
expenses at Harvard (£2,000) more than quadrupled the expenses 
of the Antigone, we imagine that whatever money could do was 
better done in Boston. 

The brilliant success of the play was largely due to Mendels- 
sohn’s music, which was well rendered by an orchestra of forty 
instruments. The only instrument lacking was a harp; its 
place was supplied by a piano, which was useful in sustaining 
the unaccompanied quartets to Eros. The quartet which 
sang the antistrophe of this chorus was noticeably superior to 
that which sang the strophe, otherwise the two Choruses were 
fairly balanced. A supplemental chorus of forty voices, which 
sang both strophes and antistrophes, and was concealed from 
the audience, was useful in strengthening the Choruses on the 
stage, but was apt, especially when the tragedy drew to a 
climax, to lose the time by watching the actors. Mendelssohn’s 
music, which was written for Donner’s German translation, has 
never before been sung to the Greek; the adaptation of it was 
due to Professor Ramsay Wright, the difficulty of the task 
being greatly lightened by the faithfulness of Donner to the 
original metres. Half-a-dozen alterations in the Greek text, 
and these only in the third and fourth numbers, and all 
immaterial, were found sufficient. 

The acting was excellent, and strikingly even. It would be 
hard to say what was the weak spot in the play. The most 
serious misadventure happened on the first night of the play, 
and was amusing; the first Messenger inadvertently appeared 
upon the stage before he had removed some over-shoes, drawn 
for the sake of warmth over his sandals; the mistake escaped 
the notice of the unclassical, and therefore, of the greater part 
of the andience, and most fortunately of the perpetrator himself. 
This Messenger was, perhaps, the most beautiful figure of the 
play, and wore the most beautifully harmonised colours. His 








acting also was very good, and the gestures with which he told 
his story, in particular when he rehearsed Creon’s lamentation 
(“‘ My prophetic heart divined aright’), and when he described 
Haemon peering savagely at his father from the interior of the 
tomb, were singularly artistic. The Bacchic chorus—durin 
which the singers moved round the thymele, such as 4 
was, and threw incense upon it—was naturally the most 
popular scene; in our opinion, however, this interview of 
the Queen and Messenger was the best. The Queen was 
beautifully dressed, as well as handsome, and looked and acted 
like a Queen; and two maid-servants in the background, who 
turned to each other now and then during the story with looks 
of mute distress, added the finishing touch, by their delicate 
by-play, to a charming picture. A third maid-servant, who 
appeared in the last scene, was also a strikingly handsome 
figure, handsomer even than the Queen and Antigone. The 
Guards, again, were admirably selected and dressed, and: the 
second Messenger possessed personal advantages only inferior 
to the first; whilst, of all the supernumeraries, the boy who 
guided 'Teiresias, and sat on the palace steps during the 
prophet’s speeches, was the favourite. His appearance, and the 
spice of by-play, such as was permissible in his little part, 
could not have been better. 

We have dwelt thus upon the minor characters not because 
the chief were not good, but because the excellence of the 
supernumeraries—so rare a feature in amateur, or, for the 
matter of that, professional acting—was so striking, and con- 
duced so largely to the chorus of praise with which the play 
was greeted. 

Of the principal actors, Creon was the best, perhaps. In 
voice, bearing, and appearance, he was admirably suited for his 
part ; even a conspicuous trick of clutching his throat did not 
seem out of place—especially in the last scene—as such 
mannerisms often do; his despair in this last scene was ex- 
ceptionally well rendered, and few, we think, could detect the 
amateur. Inthe dialogue with Teiresias, his transition from 
contempt to fear was too sudden and violent; but this was due 
to the absence of violence on the part of Teiresias. The prophet, 
for some reason not easy to understand, modified the rendering 
of this part of his réle, which had delighted his fellow-actors 
during the rehearsals—a wild shriek, accompanied by uplifted 
hands—and substituted a more sober and less startling de- 
nunciation ; and Creon’s sudden fear became, thereby, less natural. 
The beard which the King had worn at some of the rehearsals 
was most wisely discarded ; the working of the lower part of his 
face was most expressive, and could ill have been spared. On 
the vexed question of Creon’s character, Mr. Armour—if the 
impression produced upon the audience can be taken as evid- 
ence—took a view unfavourable to the King, the predominant 
expression until the last scene being cruelty. 

Haemon acted his somewhat colourless part well, his com- 
parative calmness, which is exchanged for fury only at Creon’s 
last threat, forming an effective contrast to his father’s passion. 
His dark hair and complexion fitted him to be the son of Creon 
and Eurydice, both of whom were dark, whilst it formed a strong 
contrast to the two blonde princesses, his cousins. 

The skill and ingenuity with which all obstacles were com- 
bated were nowhere more conspicuous than in the success of 
Antigone herself. A woman who stands five feet elevea—even 
with the advantage of very sloping shoulders—runs a great risk 
of appearing gigantic. Yet we doubt whether any of the 
audience guessed that Antigone was so tall. The device of an 
unusualby sloping stage, at the front of which the princess 
always took care to stand, the complete dress of black from 
head to foot falling only to the ancles, the introduction behind 
her on the higher part of the stage of two gigantic guards in 
white, each over six feet, dwarfed her height to that of a tall 
woman. Apart from her height, there was no other fault to 
find with her appearance, which was singularly womanly, and 
left nothing to be desired. In her acting she was too masculine, 
at least in the first two scenes; in particular, it was amusing to 
see an involuntary look of boredom and embarrassment over- 
spread her face, when Ismene, in the second scene, flung her arms 
round her neck. This rendering of the scene, by the 
way, was, we think, judicious, and true to the Greek. 
Professor Campbell, whose translation was in the hands 
of this audience, does not sanction it; but we _ believe 
the spirit of the decisive line (line 551), on which the 
controversy hinges, is better rendered by Professor Plumptre, 
and has, moreover, the authority of Schneidewin. Taking this 
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view of the passage, Antigone and Ismene leave the stage to- 
oether reconciled. The last scene, where Antigone takes her 
farewell of the Chorus and life, was the best; her lamentations 
are a little prolix, and there is some danger of tiring an 
audience unacquainted, for the most part, with Greek. The 
Toronto Antigone, however, by judicious changes of tone and 
manner, now turning with scorn and anger to Creon, now with 
entreaties, upbraiding or pathetic, to the Chorus, stirred the 
audience to an unflagging interest, and even, here and there, to 
afew tears; a creditable feat, considering that the actor could 
ouly touch bis audience by face, and tone, and manner, and not 
by the actual words uttered, and that there was, therefore, some 
excuse for a cynic’s asking what Antigone was to Toronto, or 
Toronto to Antigone, that they should weep for her. The want 
of womanliness in Antigone did not extend to Ismene. Mr. 
Haultain, who played Ismene, was above everything womanly, 
and was, therefore, an unqualified success. We should rank his 
acting as the most successful of the women’s. His height also 
and complexion qualified him admirably to be a younger and 
gentler sister of the heroine. ‘ 

The Watchman’s part was said by some persons to have been 
over-acted by Mr. Haddow; we do not think it was. He was, 
no doubt, impudent, of course, and something of a buffoon; but 
we believe that Sophocles intended him to be so. The knocking of 
the knees when Creon turns on him, the piously-uplifted eyes 
when he thanks the Gods for his dismissal, the embarrassment 
into which he is plunged by his desire not to harm Antigone, 
and his determination not to harm himself, were all comically, 
but not extravagantly, rendered. His accent, it is true, was 
palpably Irish; but this defect was, to an English ear, not more 
serious than the Canadian intonation of some of the other actors, 
or the Yankee twang of the chorus leader in the @dipus Rex at 
New York. It seems impossible to produce a Greek play on 
the American continent without some blot of this kind. 

The Chorus were not prepossessing in appearance, with a few 
exceptions, having striven apparently to portray some of the 
infirmities of age with unnecessary fidelity. They did their part 
well, however. The Chorus leader was conspicuously the tallest 
and whitest of the Chorus in which he sang, as well as the best 
actor. The blending of colours in the chorus was especially 
artistic. The materials of their dresses were cashmere and 
flannel. 

The unstinted praise which the play called forth was in part 
due to Professor Lewis Campbell’s excellent translation, which 
was reprinted for the guidance of the audience; in part also 
to the surprise, and consequent revulsion of feeling, when it 
was discovered by the incredulous people of Toronto that a 
Greek play, well acted and mounted by a stage manager who 
was beyond praise, could be supremely interesting. Never- 
theless, the enthusiastic verdict of the moment will not be 
substantially altered by sober reflection. Had the Antigone 
been acted in London, Oxford, or Cambridge, it would have been 
praised less indiscriminately indeed, but even more cordially. 
That there wére so few among the audience acquainted with 
Greek plays—a score or so of Oxford and Cambridge men, and 
a hundred or two of Toronto graduates—was the only misfor- 
tune which attended the actors, in other respects no less lucky 
than judicious and painstaking. The littérateurs of the future 
may say of Canada that it was, in the judgment of all, 
incapable of such a triumph, had it not achieved it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

——— 
DR. CARPENTER AND SIR CHARLES BELL. 
(To THR Eprror oF THE ‘f SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sirn,—An article by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in the Fortiightly 
Review for April, entitled, “ Sir Charles Bell and Physiological 
Kxperimentation,”’ has given rise to certaiu erroneous impres- 
sions regarding the accuracy and good-faith of my statements 
in the Nineteenth Century. 1 shall be greatly obliged if you 
will permit me an opportunity of removing this misapprehen- 
sion :— 

1. The whole of my argument is based upon, and the cita- 
tions made by me are taken from, Sir Charles Bell’s later works 
on the “ Nervous System,” published between 1824 and 1837. 
These are the works which alone contain an account of the dis- 
covery with which Sir Charles Bell’s name is associated, and 
are, of course, the works always intended, when that discovery 
is named. Dr. Carpenter’s article, however, deals with and 





criticises only a little obscure and now unobtainable tract 
printed by Bell so early as 1809, for private distribution, 
and entitled, “An Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain.” 
Doubtless, this tract contained important blunders; but Dr. 
Carpenter must be fully aware that neither I nor any other 
opponent of vivisection have ever cited it or alluded to it. His 
criticism of it is, therefore, wholly irrelevant. 

2. It appears, from Dr. Carpenter's own showing, that the 
errors in this tract were assumed to have been corroborated by 
the result of experiments on animals. This fact does but con- 
firm the conclusion to which the author came in later years, 
that “the issue of experiments is affected by the preconceptions 
of the experimenter.” " 

3. Mr. Alexander Walker, whom Dr. Carpenter names as the 
“first promulgator of the idea of the functional distinctness of 
the anterior and posterior roots of the spinal nerves,” objected 
most emphatically to vivisection, as may be seen by reference 
to a chapter in his physiological work (1834), headed, “ The 
Utter Worthlessness of All Experiments on Living Animals in 
which Functions are Destroyed or Disturbed.”’ Dr. Carpenter, 
though not denying the fact that Mr. Walker was not an experi- 
menter, gives no hint of the very strong opinion he held on the 
subject. 

4, It is demonstrable, from Sir Charles Bell’s own express 
statements, published in his “ Exposition,’ and other works 
(1824 to 1837), that he did not trust, as Dr. Carpenter assumes, 
to the evidence afforded by experimentation on animals, in his 
investigations of the functions of the nerves of the head 
and face. He distinctly points out the fallacy of such 
experiments, and enforces his argument by citations—occupy- 
ing more than eighty pages—of clinical and post-mortem 
examinations on which he founded his conclusions. There is 
not a line in Dr. Carpenter’s article in recognition either of the 
fact that this was the case, or that it was even possible for 
pathological and surgical] study to afford the desired knowledge. 

5. The contention between the claims of Bell and Magendie 
has been already ably treated by other critics, and I will not, 
therefore, take up your space by further comments.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Anna Kincsrorp, M.D. 

11 Chapel Street, Park Lane, W., May 3rd. 





THE WOMEN’S EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘* SpecTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—While in London a year or two ago, I had the honour of 
assisting in the formation of a society under the above name. 
One aim was to find an outlet for the rapidly increasing number 
of educated, but more or less destitute, women all around. As 
I had only recently returned from a visit to this colony, I 
strongly recommended its unique advantages to the society, 
feeling sure that in the New Zealand homes might be found 
numerous openings for the class of helpers embraced in its 
operations. One or two gentlemen of colonial experience, among 
whom was the Agent-General for New Zealand, Sir Julius 
Vogel, demurred to my recommendations, assuring me that 
educated women were not an eligible class of emigrants. I heard 
what these gentlemen had to say, but retained my own opinion 
on the subject. I have now been a year here pushing my in- 
quiries, and the result is a confirmation of my original convic- 
tion. There is, indeed, a growing feeling in New Zealand that 
one of her deepest needs just now is an immigration of a supe- 
rior class of women-helps. This feeling has just found emphatic 
expression in the formation of a ‘“ Women’s Immigration 
Society” in the important city of Anckland. I doubt not 
similar societies will be formed throughout the whole colony. 
New Zealand’s necessities may thus become once more England's 
opportunity. When, a few years ago, agricultural labourers 
somewhat of English market, we 
sent a few thousand of them here, to the twofold 
advantage of themselves and those who remained behind. I 
have had the pleasure of these 
men in their new homes, and the stories of their successes 
Adjoining the very 


were a drug in the 


over 
meeting with some of 
would read like a chapter of romance. 
house in which I now write, is an orchard belonging to one of 
those incomparable agriculturists—for it is a fact patent to 
every traveller that the English agricultural labourer is the 
finest article of the kind to be met with—who, instead of vege- 
tating in an English shire at 12s. a week, is owner of a fruit 
and vegetable farm bringing him in at least £5. week all the 
year round. And so it may be with the sadly ill-paid and 
badly-placed middle-class women of English society. I re- 
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member reading a letter in the Times, purporting to come from 
a clergyman, in which he stated that an advertisement for a 
nursery governess, offering, I forget exactly what salary, but 
much less, I know, than what a nursery-girl gets here, brought 
him over 1,000 applications. Hundreds of homes are in a sort 
of domestic ruin, for want of the presence of that supreme 
refiner, a cultivated woman. [ trust, therefore, that the good 
work begun at Viscountess Harberton’s a couple of years ago 
will receive your powerful aid. 

Give to these magnificent colonies good mothers, the glory 
of England, and I see no limit to their future grandeur; but if, 
through the lamentable absence of womanly refinement, a mere 
race of wealthy sensualists be raised up, whose highest aim is 
to ape the vices of European cities, it will be a moot question 
whether the noble savage has not been superseded in vain. It is 
a withering rebuke to our boastful civilisation, that the latest 
conquest which we have achieved—namely, that of the New 
Zealand chieftain Te Whiti—has revealed to us a man in many 
respects our moral superior. The strictest temperance reigned 
at Parihaka, and the self-control of the chief and his followers 
struck our fully-armed thousands with utter amazement.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Artiur CLhaypEN, 

Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Nelson, New Zealand, March 10th. 





THE INFECTIOUSNESS OF CONSUMPTION. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’ | 

Srr,—Readers your notice—April 29th—of Professor 
Tyndall’s letter to the 7'iies on the nature and properties of 
tubercle, may be interested to learn, from a passage in Smollett’s 
“Expedition of Humphrey Clinker,” that the infectiousness of 
consumption was not unknown a hundred years ago. 

Matt. Bramble, writing from Bath to his friend, Dr. Lewis, 
under date April 28th, thus describes the sanitary state of things 
at that famous watering-place in 1771 :— 


of 


“Snares are laid for our lives in everything we eat or drink; the 
very air we breathe is loaded with contagion. We cannot even sleep 
without the risk of infection. I say infection—this place is the 
rendezvous of the diseased—yon won’t deny that many diseases are 
infectious; even the consumption itself is highly infectious. When 
a person dies of it in Italy, the bed and bedding are destroyed, the 
other furniture is exposed to the weather, and the apartment white- 
washed, before it is occupied by any other living soul. You will allow 
that nothing receives infection sooner than blankets, feather-beds, 
and mattresses. .... . [| wonder, Dick, you did not put me in mind 
of sending for my own mattresses. But if I had not been an ass, I 
should not have needed a remembrancer.”’* 

Tobias Smollett was Assistant-Surgeon on board the ‘ Cum- 
berland,’ under Sir Chaloner Ogle, and joined the unfortunate 
expedition to Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon and General 
Wentworth, in 1741. Smollett’s fame does not rest on his con- 
tributions to hygiene, moral or physical, but his genius seems 
to have anticipated the results of “ scientific research ’’ in the 
latter department.—I am, Sir, «c., 

Tuomas Warren Trevor. 

Peniron Vicarage, Beaumaris, May 5th. 








POETRY. 
——<>—-— 
TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 
Sina, Poet, sing ! 

The Sun uprises now, 

The darkness falls away, 
Pink flush on mountain brow 

Declares the birth of day. 


Sing, Poet, sing! 


No song sing 1; 
The Suan sings songs of light; 
Man must eo forth to toil, 
Till dusk brings down the night, 
His song the furrowed soil. 


S 
ae 


Rest, Poet, rest ! 
The night is now at hand, 
The darkness falls apace, 
See, over all the land 
The shadows interlace ! 
Rest, Poet, rest ! 


No song sins 


fa) 


* Smollett’s Works. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, 1870, page 482. 





rar, 
No rest need I; 


Sweet silence bids me sing, 
The heavens are all a-hush, 
I hear them listening ; 
Now, let the songs out-gush, 
No rest need I, C. A. Goopnart, 








ART. 


a 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
[FIRST NOTICE. } 

Pre-Raruaeiitism is dying quickly, even in this its latest 
retreat. The Grosvenor Gallery is approaching the Academy 
in dullness and ordinariness, and becoming only a sort of édition, 
de luwe of Burlington House. Such, at least, is the general im- 
pression given by this year’s Exhibition, which is tame and un- 
eventful to a degree. “Ihe only pictures which are likely to 
produce much sensation are a few very bad ones, and save for 
those who have a fierce delight in fault-finding, lengthened criti- 
cism of such, is as unpleasant to the writer as it must be un- 
palatable to the reader and the artist. Here and there, of course, 
there are pleasant resting-places for the eye, pictorial oases where 
the waters lie still and cool in the shadow of the palm-trees, un- 
mindful of the hot sand-hills beyond. There is, too, an absence 
of one species of boredom (one that overweights the / cademy 
gallery), which may be described as the Ruff-and-Jackboot 
Boredom,—the satiety that comes from gazing on work 
whose only meaning is that the artist can paint old-fashioned 
clothes. Sir Coutts Lindsay has, at all events, succeeded 
in keeping this out of the Gallery, and even amongst con- 
tributors who would send such work to the Academy and else- 
where, there is a-sort of parole Uhonneui not to send it here. 
But there is a quantity of more than indifferent painting. There 
is a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which really should not have 
been hung at the present crisis, it is as bad as having his 
effigy burnt by the common hangman; there is a picture 
of “The Shulamite,” by Mr. Spencer Stanhope, which 
for crudeness of colour and incongruity of design, could scarcely 
be rivalled; there is the worst Watts portrait, and one of 
the worst Millais portraits, that we have ever seen; and there 
is, besides, a variety of work which is simply eccentric, and 
nothing more. And we would suggest to Sir Coutts Lindsay 
that he should get some one of better judgment, to select and 
hang the pictures. At present, pretty well half the big room 
is filled by gigantic contributions from Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Richmond, one of whom sends seven and the other ten 
works. It is quite conceivable that the large, blue canvas, witha 
small, blue girl in the midst thereof, which Mr. Whistler 
entitles ‘Scherzo in Blue,” may have a meaning and a 
merit that we do not comprehend ; but certainly, one example 
of such work is all that can be needed; it is like a two- 
headed nightingale, or the “Siamese ‘I'wins,” not beautiful 
in any way, and only interesting as long as it is unique. Besides, 
there is a certain amount of insult to painters like Watts, 
Millais, Leighton, Burne Jones, and Holman Hunt, in over- 
whelming their contributions with masses of confident 
mediocrity or incompetent eccentricity. No one who cares 
for poetry would bind Walt Whitman and Tennyson together, 
and if Sir Coutts Lindsay intends to be a true patron of Art, 
he must remember that one first part of his duty is to know good 
Art from bad, and take care that his actions make such know- 
ledge more general. In Art, as in life, love of the just, must 
include hatred of the unjust; and it is as necessary to discourage 
all vicious or tricky styles of painting, as it is to encourage all 
sound, good craftsmanship. As we have so often said, one of the 
bad results of the present fashion for Art, is that those who buy 
have no real knowledge of, or love for, the art they purchase, and 
so are at the mercy of any charlatan who can gain access to them. 
It is no light matter fer a man of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s influence 
in the Art world, to set the cachet of his approval upon bad 
painting, for that is to turn his influence against every true 
painter, and delay the time when his work will be properly 
and fairly appreciated. 

In our notices of this Gallery, we propose for the first time 
since we have written criticisms, to speak only of such pictures 
as we consider to be of distinct merit; and though we can hardly 
hope to notice all of these, we hope to say a few words upon the 
chief examples. And without professing to assign the actual 
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EE 
place to each picture, we would wish our readers to remember 


that we shall endeavour to mention the paintings in their order 
of merit, “ from the best of them down to the worst.” 

On the east side of the west room, hangs Mr. Holman 

Hunt’s solitary contribution, a picture somewhat under life- 
size, of a child ina bright blue frock, holding an orange in her 
hand; by her side a lamb, with a purple ribbon round its neck, 
behind her a winding road, a red-brick wall, and a background 
of trees. As a picture we could find many faults here, from the 
general one of overstrained effect to the particular criticism of 
the excess of purple in the shadows,—and, indeed, in the lights 
also—throughont. The child is, we believe, Mr. Hunt’s own 
daughter, but he has given her a fancy name, and the painting 
represents one of the Misses Flamborough, of whom seven were 
drawn, holding seven oranges, “a thing quite out of taste; no 
variety in life; no composition in the world.” Such is the 
quotation from the “ Vicar of Wakefield” that Mr. Holman Hunt 
appends to his picture, and we must say that it is a marvel- 
lously apt one. And no one, we think, can look at this child, 
with her wide-open eyes, and her little fingers spread out in 
the attempt to hold the inevitable orange, without appreci- 
ating the youngest Miss Flamborough, and wishing that Mr. 
Hunt had given us the other six. In truth, though the defects of 
the picture are patent, its merits far outweigh them. In 
two ways it is first-rate, and those ways are of the gist of the 
matter. As a piece of colour, it is magnificent; and as a render- 
ing of an individual child’s character, it is one of the most 
subtle pieces of painting we have ever seen. It possesses, too, 
this great merit; though a portrait of a child, and a good and 
individual portrait, it is also a picture, by the sheer force of its 
painting and its amount of expression, and this pictorial quality 
has been gained, and exists in the picture itself, not in the name 
given to it, nor in any ornamental accessories, such, for in- 
stance, as putting a broom into the child’s hand, and calling it 
Cinderella. And it has, too, this other quality of great art, that 
the more it is examined, the more beautiful it becomes, and the 
less its faults grate upon you. Do not let us be misunderstood ; 
there is no poetry of the ideal kind in the picture what- 
ever—there is no meaning expressed by it, except the mean- 
ing that lies on the surface, of childhood, helpless, wondering, 
and innocent—but it is the unsparing record of a hand trained 
to the greatest amount of patient skill, of an eye whose keenness 
is undimmed by any preference for a particular class of fact, and 
of a heart which sees and loves beauty in its own way, but still 
with passionate intensity. 

For a change from this undimmed and unhesitating percep- 
tion, let us go into the east gallery, and look at Mr. Watts’s pic- 
ture of the “ Dove that Returned No More.” A large, upright, 
work this, the composition of which is very simple. <A tree- 
stump stretching up the picture, on one branch of which nestles 
the dove; while upon another projecting portion, are caught 
some clothes and a necklace of jewels, relics of the life 
which the Flood has destroyed. Beyond this, only a grey 
and watery sky. This, of course, is a companion picture to 
the well known one of the “ Return of the Dove,” criticised in 
these columns, during the exhibition of Mr. Watts’s pictures in 
the winter. It has all those qualities of mystery and poetry 
which Mr. Hunt's painting lacks, it touches our hearts, rather 
than our eyes. It is, in fact, incomplete art of a greater kind, 
immature in many ways; in its broken hints of colour, in its 
lack of concentration, in its indefiniteness of meaning. ‘'T'o 
complete its beauty, we must find some supplement in our- 
selves ; it only touches us when we succeed in putting ourselves 
in the special frame of mind in which it was painted. Unlike 
its companion picture, in which the long stretches of rippling 
water and soft, grey sky, completed the story of the scene, till 
it could hardly have been more perfect, we have here only a 
hint of a picture, an impression of the painter’s, which has 
never been carried into the region of actual fact; it might have 
been a picture, it is—a dream. 

No one has dreamed more dreams in his time than Mr. Burne 
Jones ; perhaps we might almost say, no one has had more night- 
mares, What are we to say and think of his pictures this year? In 
the first place, they are, we believe, all either old works, or new 
readings of old works. The “ Feast of Peleus” we remember seeing 
in the painter’s studio several years ago, and it was not new then. 
“The Tree of Forgiveness” is a new edition of the “ Phyllis and 
Demophoin,” concerning which there was so much fuss made at 
the Water-Colour Society, about fifteen years ago, “The Mill” 
we do not remember to have seen before, yet, if we may judge 





from style, it has been painted some years; and the others, 
which are small and comparatively unimportant, have all 
apparently been executed for some time. None of these are 
favourable specimens of the master at his best, and for that 
reason we do not care tu enter into many details concerning 
them, for we have in former years criticised his best work in 
these columns, with the admiration that, we think, it deserved. 
The “Phyllis and Demophoin” is not a picture which the 
painter’s admirers will very much care for, if only because in it 
there is but little of his peculiar beauties. It is perceptible as 
the work of a colourist, but of a colourist in an unhappy frame 
of mind. There is about it, if we may use an expression of Mr. 
Ruskin’s, no joyous serenity of colour. ‘The mere manual dexterity 
shown in the painting is, we think, greater than ever; the grass 
and flowers and the almond-blossoms are quite beautifully exe- 
cuted, but there is strangely absent that grace of line of which Mr. 
Burne Jones is generally so perfect a master, and the hurried 
action of the figures has apparently overmastered the painter’s 
powers of expression. Demophodn is tumbling forward, rather 
than running, and the curves of Phyllis’s body and the opening 
tree-trunk have an unpleasant snakiness about them. If 
we may trust our memory for fifteen years, the original water- 
colour drawing, was far finer, both in colour and action; and 
though its anatomy was, we daresay, a little doubtful, it was 
certainly not so rampant as it is here. Certainly, a little error 
would be preferable, to the way in which these straining muscles 
of Demophodn are forced upon our attention; preferable, even 
if the latter are right, which we rather doubt. On the whole, 
we prefer “The Mill,” a quiet, unostentatious picture, where 
girls in long robes stand, rather sadly, hand in hand, in front 
of some shadowed water; while in the background we see 
figures of men bathing, and the walls and wheels of 
the mill. This has all the regretful melancholy we are 
wont to associate with Mr. Jones’s work, and is pictorially 
something between the music of an A®olian harp and the 
dreary, muffled iteration of a bell-buoy in stormy weather. The 
“Feast of Peleus ’’ we do not like, and shall not criticise. 

Let us turn from ‘these prophets and heroes, sibyls and 
warriors, to very common, every-day people,” and look at the 
crayon portrait of George Eliot which Mr. Burton has sent 
here. It may well be that the present writer’s affection for the 
woman blinds his eyes to the deficiencies of this picture, but 
it seems to be a very fine work of art. Simple, straightforward, 
and dignified, done in the most plain and unaffected manner, 
it nevertheless shows an amount of penetration into character 
and a largeness of style which can hardly be over-praised. 
And it is impossible to resist the impression that this is exactly 
what the great novelist was at her best. There is not a single 
concession made to beauty, in the softening of the irregularities 
or harshnesses of the features; but the eyes and mouth have 
a “serious sweetness” of expression, such as all her friends 
have told us of; and the brave, thorough nature of the woman, 
with its shades of sarcasm and lights of tenderness, looks 
out at us from every line of the face, as it might have done 
in life. 








BOOKS. 


oe es 
MR. LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
Tus second instalment of Mr. Lecky’s Tistory of England in 
the Highteenth Century strikes us as au improvement on the 
first. The didactic halts in these volumes are rarer than 
in their predecessors, and the narrative is more flowing and 
perspicuous. It is still, we regret to see, open to the charge of 
being too diffuse, and the account of the Gordon riots, and of 
certain obscure political transactions in Ireland between the first 
appearance of the Whiteboys and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and above all, the portentous length at which the “ Letters 
of Junins question ” is discussed, are salient proofs of the jus- 
tice with which such a charge might be made. The his- 
torian carries us in this volume from the accession of 
George III. to the first Ministry of Chatham’s son, and a 
perusal of the table of contents will show that, with the excep- 
tion of the Irish matters which we have mentioned, Mr. Lecky 
deals with events and transactions which are tolerably well 
known to all but the most superficial students of English 


* A History of England in the Fighteenth Century. By W. E. H. Lecky. London 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1882. Vols, II[. and LV. 
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history. We may add, too, that these transactions and events 
are for the most part those about which men’s opinions are 
now practically unanimous, and that Mr. Lecky has rarely—we 
do not like to say never—gone out of his way to disturb those 
opinions. He had a hero in his former volume—Marlborough ; 
in these he has a villain—George III., and he has drawn up an 
indictment against that monarch which would have satisfied 
even the savage author of Gebir. As this indictment is a very 
fair specimen of Mr. Lecky’s style, and as it furnishes also a 
kind of key-map to these volumes, we think it right, as well 
as convenient, to quote it :— 


“Tenorant, narrow-minded, and arbitrary, with an unbounded con- 
fidence in his own judgment, and an extravagant estimate of his pre- 
rogative, resolved, at all hazards, to compel his Ministers to adopt his 
Own views, or to undermine them if they refused, he spent a long life 
in resisting measures which are now almost universally admitted to 
have been good, and in supporting measures which are as universally 
admitted to be bad. He espoused, with passionate eagerness, the 
American quarrel; resisted obstinately the measures of conciliation 
by which, at one time, it might easily have been stifled ; envenomed 
it by his glaring partisanship, and protracted it for several years, in 
cpposition to the wish and advice even of his own favourite and re- 
sponsible Minister. He took the warmest personal interest in the 
attempts that were made, in the matter of general warrants, to 
menace the liberty of the subject; and, in the case of the Middlesex 
election, to abridge the electoral rights of constituencies, and in the 
other paltry, violent, and arbitrary measures by which the country 
was inflamed, and Wilkes was converted into a hero. The last 
instance of an English officer deprived of his regiment for his vote in 
Parliament was due to the personal intervention of the King; and 
the Ministers whom he most warmly favoured were guilty of an 
amount and audacity of corruption which is probably unequalled in 
the Parliamentary history of England. All the measures that were 
carried or attempted with the object of pacifying the representa- 
tive body—the publication of debates, the alteration of the mode of 
trying contested elections, the reduction of sinecures and pensions, 
the enlargement of the constituencies—were contrary to the wishes 
of the King. Although his income during the greater part of his 
reign was little less than a million a year, although his Court was 
parsimonious to a fault and his hospitality exceedingly restricted, 
and although he succeeded to a considerable sum that had been saved 
by his predecessor, he accumulated, in the course of his reign, debts 
to the amount of no less than £3,398,061, and there can be little 
doubt that contemporary opinion was right in attributing a greater 
part of these debts to his expenditure in Parliamentary or electoral 
corruption. Of all the portions of the empire, none was so impover- 
ished, distracted, and misgoverned as Ireland, but every attempt to 
improve its condition found in the King a bitter adversary. He 
opposed the relaxation of the atrocious laws by which Irish com- 
merce had been crushed, although his own Tory Ministers were in 
favour of it. He opposed Catholic emancipation Zs 





But here we may stop, as the rest of Mr. Lecky’s indictment 
goes beyond the contents of these volumes. Now, although 
Mr. Lecky says that the Tory party, which George III. drew 
from its depression, has naturally revered his memory, we 
venture to think there are few, or, rather, no Conservatives, of 
any the least pretensions to enlightenment who would not 
say that this indictment was, on the whole, fairly drawn. But 
when, in the body of his work, Mr. Lecky stigmatises George 
IIT.’s refusal to accept Chatham in 1778—the year in which 
that statesman died—as an act as criminal as any of those acts 
which led Charles I. to the scaffold, it seems to us that he goes 
a great deal too far. Besides, he seems to speak as if—and we are 
surely within the mark in saying this—as if he ignored the fact 
that there are few competent historical critics indeed at the 
present day who do not hold, in spite of Milton’s sesquipedalian 
Defensio and Carlyle’s cynical rodomontade, that Talleyrand’s 
stinging sarcasm is quite as applicable to the judicial murder of 
Charles I. as to the military murder of the Duke of Enghien. 
A not inconsiderable part of Mr. Lecky’s narrative has been 
brilliantly handled by Macaulay in his Hssays, but comparison 
here would be unfair. The essayist is at liberty to pick out all 
the plums, so to speak, but the historian must use some suet. 
Whether Mr. Lecky’s history may not, metaphorically, be charged 
with the opposite fault to that which Addison’s “ Retired Citi- 
zen” found with his pudding, is a question which, we have already 
hinted, we should be inclined to answer in the affirmative. At 
all events—though we may seem, perhaps, to be harping too 
much on the same string—we must complain of the undue length 
at which Mr. Lecky has described the kaleidoscopic changes of 
Ministry between the Ministry of Bute and the hour when, as 
Walpole wittily said, “the Crown devolved on the King of 
England by the death of Lord Rockingham.” We might go 
farther, and say that the formation of the Shelburne Ministry, 
and of the still more interesting coalition Ministry, are told too 
much in detail. It is certainly, in view of Mr. Lecky’s coming 
volumes, that we read, with a sigh of relief, the sentence with 
which this portion of his history practically ends—for we 





regard the final chapters on Ireland as supplementary—« Tho 
old lines of party division were, for a time at least, submerged 
or effaced, and Pitt met the Parliament of 1789 at the head of 
a majority which made him the most powerful Minister ever 
known in the Parliamentary history of England,” and left him 
we need not add, when the eighteenth century closed, with the 
reins still in his hands. 

We have said that the didactic halts are rarer in these 
volumes than in their predecessors. We referred, of course 
to the little essays which, with questionable taste from 1 
artistic point of view, Mr. Lecky is fond of inserting in his 
narrative. They are diffuse, lucid, and clever, and no reasonable 
man will feel much disposed to quarrel with the historian’s sen. 
timents, as here expressed, on the “ English Type of Monarchy,” 
for instance, or on the ‘Good and Evil of Party,” or on “The 
Objects of Representative Systems.” But we have this to say 
of these essaylets. The electric-light sort of clearness in which 
Mr. Lecky seems to think it necessary to set a number of pro- 
positions the truth of which, for the most part, is apparent, 
seems toargueon hisside some unnecessary distrust of an ordinary 
reader’s capacity. We resent such meticulous explanations, as a 
healthy man with a set of sound teeth would resent having his 
beef or mutton minced for him. We yearn—very ungratefully, 
perhaps—for something a little more condensed and difficult, a 
little more Thucydidean, a little more likely, in fact, to set our 
own wits a-working, and so remain the longer in our memories, 

It is fortunate for Mr. Lecky and his readers that so large a 
portion of these volumes is filled with the American War. Here 
we find the historian at his best. His narrative is told with 
unwonted succinctness, and for its clearness and simplicity 
deserves to be compared with Xenophon’s. We quote with 
pleasure from it the following remarks, which to us are original, 
and if they are found by others to be not so, will be admitted 
by all to be suggestive :— 

“The American people, though in general unbounded believers in 
progress, are accustomed, through a kind of curious modesty, to do. 
themselves a great injustice, by the extravagant manner in which 
they idealise their past. It has almost become a common-place that 
the great nation which in our own day has shown such an admirable 
combination of courage, devotion, and humanity in its gigantic Civi} 
War, and which, since that time, has so signally falsified the predic- 
tions of its enemies, and put to shame all the nations of Europe by 
its unparalleled efforts in paying off its national debt, is of a far 
lower type than its ancestors at the time of the War of Independence. 
This belief appears to me essentially false. The nobility and beauty 
of the character of Washington can hardly, indeed, be surpassed. 
Several of the other leaders of the Revolution were men of ability 
and public spirit, and few armies have ever shown a nobler self- 
devotion than that which remained with Washington through the 
dreary winter at Valley Forge. But the army that bore those suffer- 
ings was a very small one, and the general aspect of the American 
people during the contest was far from heroic or sublime.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Lecky’s eulogy of the present genera- 
tion of Americans must be taken cum grano, but this 
does not impair the truth of the comparison drawn between 
the present and the past. And as we read the fright- 
ful pictures of violence and insubordination on the part 
of the governed, and of imbecility and cruelty on the part of 
their rulers in England, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, it is clear that the present generation of Englishmen 
also may say, with strictest accuracy, 

“Husis 09 wariowy wey dmelvoves evyousd” sivocs. 

It is true that there is one formidable exception to be made to 
such a boast—the result, and the inevitable result, perhaps, of 
civilisation ripening or ripened to maturity—but this we say, 
as the pessimists which history has made us, and not without a 
dim, but unextinguished hope, that the future may, at some un- 
known date, cease to verify the lessons of the past. 

Turning now to the character-portraits of the more or less dis- 
tinguished men, which Mr. Lecky has found himself called upon 
to draw, we can best express our opinion by a metaphorical 
illustration from the art of painting. There are certain his- 
torical characters—Cromwell, for one—of whom a historical! 
student must be content to have two portraits hanging in the 
gallery of his memory. But the characters which Mr. Lecky 
has had to draw, his Burkes and Pitts, his Washingtons and 
Franklins, and the rest, are all such as men are now practically 
agreed about; and a writer who should venture to draw a por- 
trait of any one of them, at variance with general opinion, 
would lay himself open to the charge of being an ignorant 
or wrong-headed caricaturist. A likeness, therefore, of his 
chief dramatis persone, My. Lecky could scarcely fail to draw, 
but mark the difference. A man with a genius for such things, 
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a St. Simon, let us say, will draw you a character-portrait, fit for 
its surpassing excellence, to be compared with a portrait from 
the pencil of a Velasquez or a Titian. Mr. Lecky’s character- 
portraits are comparable rather to enlarged photographs 
done in oils. There is the likeness, unmistakable, indeed, 
put smooth and tame. We have left ourselves no room 
to say more than a word about the chapters on Ireland, 
which we have ventured to call supplementary. Readers who 
consult them with a view to learn some lesson applicable to the 
present state of that island will, we fancy, be disappointed. 
We were ourselves, though we scanned them eagerly and closely 
for that purpose. It is tolerably clear, too, that Mr. Lecky has 
fished up from the oblivion in which they might have profitably 
been allowed to rest a number of obscure and unimportant facts 
in connection with the political history of Ireland between 1758, 
and 1782. And here we must close this notice; but, before we 
do so, we must offer what it is not a critic’s wont to do, an 
apology to Mr. Lecky for what we have written. 
We believe, then, that what we have said of his work is, in the 
main, fair enough. But when we consider the uniform excel- 
lence—if we do not fix the standard too high—of his style, and 
fix the standard as high as may be, the uniform fairness and 
liberality of his judgments, and his unimpeachable accuracy— 
for we, at least, have failed to discover a single misstatement in 
matters of fact—a feeling rather stronger than regret steals 
over us, at having spoken of his history in a tone so 
little enthusiastic. We hasten to make what amends we 
can, by insisting upon the fact that it gives not merely the 
best, but by far the best account that we have of the period 
which it embraces; but we do not believe that Mr. Lecky has 
made the publica materies of that period privati juris. A 
second Macaulay would wrest the sceptre from his hands with ease. 
But with the present tendencies of English literature, it is hard 
to guess how long it will be before a second Macaulay takes the 
field. Many and many a long year will probably elapse before men 
must cease to apply to Mr. Lecky and his subject the celebrated 
words quoted by Bismarck from the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
and not, as some do vainly think, from Horace,—Beati possi- 
dentes. Meanwhile, it comes to this, Mr. Lecky’s history 
—and we use the phrase in no invidious sense, but rather 
honoris causa—is a work of “golden mediocrity.” Such 
a work a critic straitened for space can scarcely weigh in 
a hair-balance, without imparting an air of painful vacillation 
to his own criticism. If, therefore, we have unwittingly “ ex- 
tenuated ’’ the merits of these volumes, we are sorry for it; we 
have certainly “set down naught in malice” concerning them, 
and we have felt that we should be paying a very worthless 
compliment to Mr. Lecky, if we spoke of his undeniably 
meritorious history with more indulgence than it seemed to us, 
on the whole, to demand. 





THE ETHICS OF DOMESTIC ART.* 
In a series of lectures delivered in Birmingham, London, and 
Nottingham, Mr. William Morris has stated plainly his hopes 
and fears for what may be called the lesser arts. His subject, 
he says, “is that great body of art by means of which men have 
at all times more or less striven to beautify the familiar matters 
of every-day life,’ and a very important subject itis. From 
form of some kind no one can escape, but the question remains, 
—shall this form be beautiful or ugly? Shall it be a pleasure 
to those who make, and shall those who use it enjoy what is 
made? Shall life be graceful and joyful with the graciousness 
of beauty, or shall it, through absence of all beauty and grace, 
produce only jarring friction and fretting strife? This is the 
question which Mr. Morris sets forward, andit is one that concerns 
us all. We must live in houses, we must daily use and move 
among surroundings which will either be beautiful and useful, 
or ugly and useless. We may have the most elevated philo- 
sophy, the most stirring philanthropic desires, but while the 
mind strives after mental growth, the body must still live among 
forms that shall charm and ennoble by their beauty and sim- 
plicity of purpose, or shall enervate and destroy through ugli- 
ness and luxury. Our surroundings, even to our very dress, 
influence for better or for worse. If harmony reigns throngh- 
out, the beauty that harmony creates will make itself felt in 
ever-widening circles. ‘There is no need for wealth, to make us 
learn to love and seek out beauty everywhere. If form suits 
its end, it is so far good of its kind, and produces a sense 
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of harmony; but if it is a base imitation of some other 
form that is fitted to other ends, no amount of decoration 
will hide its want of truth. Another quality which quickly 
makes itself felt is originality, even if it does not rise above per- 
sonality. If there is any trace of this in the composition of 
anything, it tends to awaken the like quality in others. If we have 
in ourselves any independence of taste, a house that has origin- 
ality or personality about it excites in us discontent with those 
mere square yards of brick and mortar, which any builder can 
supply at an hour’s notice. In a house which is evidently an 
index to the mind of those who created it, our fancy is alive at 
once. Our imagination follows the lines of the architecture, 
and we strive with busy ingenuity to grasp the intention that 
lies behind each fresh departure from the common-place. We, toc 
feel inspired to have a shell that shall really be the expression of 
ourselves, and in imagination we frame our lives, so that they 
shall fit in with our ideal surroundings. If the realisation of 
the dream is unattainable at once, at least we have obtained a 
standard to be aimed at. <A divine discontent has seized us, 
and we have become men by reason of progressive desire. Even 
if the final attainment of our aim is denied to us, we can hand 
it down to our children, teaching them that before they can 
attain to any good result, they must be men to know and to dis- 
tinguish between what they really do desire through their own 
individuality, and what they have learnt to put up with through 
the injustice of others and their own sloth combined. The 
influence of beauty is widely spread, but to make it of any 
avail, it must be understood and loved consciously. It is 
only children who can afford to be unconscious in their love. 
To avoid caprice and superstition, men must know what they 
worship, and try that knowledge by the eternal rules of 
fitness, order, and beauty. By these means alone we shall 
escape the ever-present temptation to luxury and caprice on 
the one hand, and the testing of every emotion and aspiration 
by their exact money value on the other. 

Whether this development of our higher nature lies in the future 
of Art, Mr. Morris cannot tell. His hopes and fears are in the 
balance, but while his hopes are vague and uncertain, his fears 
take very tangible form, and weigh him down with their 
number and substance. But at any rate, he has the courage 
to speak out plainly the fears that oppress him. ‘The 
present state of the arts and their dealings with modern 
life and progress seem to me to point, in appearance at least, to 
this immediate future; that the world, which has for a long 
time busied itself about other matters than the arts, and has 
carelessly let them sink lower and lower .... . . that the world, 
I say, busied and hurried, will one day wipe the slate, and be 
clean rid, in her impatience, of the whole matter, with all its 
tangle and trouble.’ “ And then,—what then?” asks Mr. 
Morris. ‘ Even now, amid the squalor of London, it is hard to 
imagine what it will be...... for once more, we must not 
deceive ourselves ; the death of one art means the death of all.’’ 
And what is the remedy that he proposes for this barren out- 
look? It may be summed up in two words,—* Honesty and 
simplicity of life.’ Without these, no revival of true art is 
possible; honesty, to know what we want; simplicity, to do 
without, until we can attain honestly that which we want. 
The whole gist of these lectures lies in inculecating these two 
fundamental qualities, as the foundation of both the theoretical 
and practical sides of Art. Through these means, the art striven 
for is an art which all can share. It must be “an art made 
by the people and for the people, a joy to the maker and user.” 
It must be found in the cottage, as well as in the palace. It 
must influence the unimportant as well as the important. 
Wherever form appears, there beauty and usefulness must be pre- 
sent. Mr. Morris gives a golden rule by which to try all surround- 
ings,—* Have nothing in your house that you do not know to 
be useful, or believe to be beautiful.” It ought to be nothing to 
you, if other people think a thing beautiful. If you do not 
think so, and it is not useful, get rid of it as fast as you can, for un- 
less it has some other merit, such as association, which creates in 
it a moral beauty of its own to you, it is more than a superfluity, 
for it confuses your taste and hampers your individuality. Space 
is more worthy in its emptiness, than when it is filled by objects 
that neither give pleasure to the beholder, nor comfort to the 
user. Other golden advice that Mr. Morris gives is, “ Learn to 
do without.” When that lesson is learnt by heart, the task of 
choosing surroundings that shall justify their existence is easily 
achieved. One very substantial difficulty, at least, is removed 
towards attaining harmony and beauty. By learning to do 
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without, we discard the rubbish-heaps under which the tyranny 
of conventionality and fashion seek to bury us. Face life upon 
its narrower side, as far as objects of sense are concerned, and 
it is marvellous how large the mental horizon may grow, and 
how much room we have gained for our sense of beauty 
to move in. [or learning to do without does not mean not 
understanding and loving beautiful objects. What it does 
mean is learning to be content to possess as individuals that 
amount of beautiful objects which we can legitimately obtain,— 
legitimately, that is to say, as far as both maker and user are 
concerned, neither oppressing the maker nor overlaying and 
hindering the user by the multiplicity of objects which tend to 
impede his growth in things more essential. The object of 
beautiful form is not self-contained. If it does not lead on to 
the better understanding of beauty in its essence, it only adds 
another impediment in the progress of humanity. 

But Mr. Morris does not confine himself to the ethical side 
of his subject.’ One of the lectures is chiefly devoted, under 
the title of “Making the Best of It,” to practical sugges- 
tions. From some of his views we differ, while others are 
mainly directed to the more technical side of his subject. Diffi- 
culties there are in the way of realising the higher aims that 
Mr. Morris places before the public. The world cannot turn 
over a new leaf in art with any greater ease than in politics or 
social matters. It is a question of time, and let us hope of the 
survival of the fittest. Meanwhile, Mr. Morris has contributed a 
most valuable aid towards the end he has in view, by pointing 
out so plainly, and at the same time so persuasively, the road 
along which all must travel if they would have life something 
more than a mere commercial struggle after luxury and fashion. 
Whether the road will be followed is another question, which 
the manner in which we treat the buildings that have come down 
to us from the past goes far towards answering in the negative. 
Can we hope that the people who are about to desecrate one ot 
the most beautiful of architectural creations, in order that they 
may enter one of the most beautiful of European cities in a tram- 
car, will ever come to understand that a little convenience may be 
dearly purchased by such a sacrifice, and leave the few remains 
of beauty in the past, perhaps to gladden the eyes of those who 
look in vain for the ideal, in an age of stern Materialism. 





THE SPEECHES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 

WE have, on a previous occasion, pointed out what seems to us 
to constitute the literary charm of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches. 
But Lord Beaconsfield was not merely a brilliant debater; he 
was twice Prime Minister of England, and was also for many 
years the Chief of the Tory party. Officially, therefore, he 
takes his place in the front rank of British statesmen. What 
will be the verdict of posterity on him in that capacity ? These 
two goodly volumes of speeches furnish materials for enabling us 
to anticipate that verdict with tolerable accuracy. Questions 
of fundamental importance in foreign and domestic polities 
were discussed and decided during the Parliamentary life of 
Lord Beaconsfield. What was his attitude on those questions ? 
Let us begin with domestic politics. 

The first testing question in domestic legislation on which Lord 
Beaconsfield had to take a side was that of Free-trade, and 
his first utterances were in favour of a Free-trade policy. 
It was not till the year 18453—that is, six years after enter- 
ing Parliament—that he abandoned Free-trade for what he 
called ‘the sacred cause of Protection.” Till then he 
took the line not only of advocating Free-trade, but of prov- 
ing that Free-trade had always been one of the traditional 
doctrines of the Tory party. “ His opinions on Free-trade and 
Protection,” says Mr. Kebbel, “were not founded on any dis- 
belief in the economic soundness of the former. But he was 
irritated by the sophism which represented the Corn Laws as a 
tax on the food of the people for the benefit of a single class. 
It was a tax on the food of the people for their own benefit; 
for the sake of a great public object; for the maintenance of a 
great public institution, of which long experience had taught 
them the inestimable value,”’—namely, a territorial aristocracy. 
Though Mr. Kebbel tries to evade the conclusion, this really 
amounts to saying that the necessary food of the population 
was to be taxed for the sake of a limited and privileged class, 
Mr. Kebbel, indeed, affirms that Lord Beaconsfield would have 
at all times admitted that, “in the abstract,” Protection was 

* Selected Speeches of the late Right Honourable the Euilof Beaconsfield. Arranged 
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not necessary for the support of the landed interest, « But 
then, with the removal of Protection must come the removal of 
those special burdens on the land of which Protection was the 
only excuse.” ‘This is Mr. Kebbel’s apology for Lord Beacons. 
field’s vehement defence of Protection from 1843 to 1852. 
In the latter year, however, Lord Beaconsfield became, for 
the second time, a convert to Free-trade unconditionally, 
and the explanation which he gave of his conversion was that 
“the spirit of the age tends to free intercourse, and no states. 
man can disregard with impunity the genius of the epoch in 
which he lives.” The Marquis of Granby (now Duke of Rut- 
land) retorted that in that case “some reparation was due to 
the memory of Sir Robert Peel.” The retort was unanswer- 
able, for if “the spirit of the age” justified the conversion of 
Lord Beaconsfield to Free-trade principles in 1852, the philip- 
pics against Peel for discerning and obeying the spirit of the 
age six years earlier became wholly indefensible. The fact is, 
that Lord Beaconsfield had a definite theory of political conduct, 
on which he acted consistently through life. According to this 
theory, it is the business of a statesman to discover what “ the 
people” wish, and to make the popular will rather than his 
own convictions the motive of his policy. ‘The people have 
their passions, and it is even the duty of public men occasionally 
to adopt sentiments with which they do not sympathise, because 
the people must have leaders.” ‘The opinions and prejudices 
of the Crown” were another influence to which “a rising 
statesman” must yield. On taking office, therefore, a states- 
man ought not to trouble himself too much about his previous 
Opinions, the only question being “ whether his present policy be 
just, necessary, expedient; whether at the present moment he 
is prepared to serve his country according to its present 
necessities.” This is a sufficient explanation of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s alternate advocacy and denunciation of Free- 
trade. ‘There was a vein of consistency through all his 
inconsistencies, and Mr. Kebbel misses the point when he 
sets himself to defend his hero for “ changes of opinion on the 
gravest questions which can occupy the attention of public 
men,” on the plea that “statesmen of eminence, and living 
statesmen among the number,” have also changed their opinions 
on grave questions of policy. The charge against Lord Beacons- 
field is not that he changed his opinions, but that he changed 
his policy without changing his opinions, yet persisted in 
asserting that there was no change at all. Nobody would have 
complained of him, for example, for changing his mind on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform ; what irritated people was that he 
changed backward and forward several times, and still “ piqued 
himself” on his consistency. In 1859 and 1865 he declared em- 
phatically that “the franchise in boroughs should not be lowered.” 
His policy was “a lateral, and not a vertical, extension of the 
franchise,” ‘“ which would absorb the best of every class,” and 
exclude the “indiscriminate multitude.” That was also the 
ground on which he opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill of 
1866, and it was the basis on which he rested his own Bill in 
1867. But when that Bill was completely transformed by the 
adoption, one by one, of Mr. Gladstone’s amendments, so that 
“nothing remained of the original Bill,” as the Duke of 
Buccleuch bitterly complained, “ but the first word ‘ whereas,’ ” 
Lord Beaconsfield averred, with grave countenance, that his 
policy had always been a vertical extension of the franchise, 
in order to bring within the pale of the Constitution the indis- 
criminate multitude, and not a select band, consisting of “ the 
best of every class.” “ Over-refinement and over-education,” he 
now declared, “lead very often to a perversity of opinion and 
an affectation of philosophy that does not deal with those 
vigorous and robust principles ” which are characteristic of the 
indiscriminate multitude. Therefore he thought that “ the 
destiny of the Empire is safer in their hands than it would 
have been in a more contracted circle, probably of a more 
refined and delicate character.” And he went on to ridicule 
the policy “of what you call a moderate reduction of the fran- 
chise,” which would have given votes to “a favoured portion of 
the working-classes,” “a sort of Pretorian Guard,” to the exclu- 
sion of the masses. ‘ This proposal, in different shapes and 
different degrees, was constantly before Parliament. We were 
highly opposed to it, since we believed it was a dangerous policy, 
and we saw greater peril to the institutions of the country in 
admitting a small and favoured section of that kind into the 
political arena than in appealing to the sympathies of the great 
body of the people.” Surely never was so audacious, a state- 
ment made within the walls of the House of Commons. It 
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was only afew months before that he denounced the doctrine 
which he now claimed as his own, and as the heirloom of the 
Tory party, and stigmatised the speech of Mr. Gladstone, from 
which he plagiarised it, as a speech which “based the title of 
admission to the suffrage on the rights of man.” 

It is probable that on this and on other questions Lord 

Beaconsfield’s own esoteric convictions were in harmony with 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But then “the people have their pas- 
sions, and it is even the duty of public men occasionally to 
adopt sentiments with which they do not sympathise, because 
the people must have ijeaders.” This is the rule which Lord 
Beaconsfield laid down for his political guidance when he 
entered public life, and he faithfully adhered to it to the close 
of his career. Mr. Kebbel somewhat timidly defends it, by 
saying that it “ was notoriously the case with Sir Robert Peel 
and Roman Cathohe Emancipation.” But there is really 
nothing in common between the two cases. Sir Robert Peel 
changed his opinions and his policy, and avowed the change. 
Lord Beaconsfield suddenly adopted the policy of his oppo- 
nents—a policy which he had always denounced, and on account 
of which he had, the previous year, succeeded in ousting Mr. 
Gladstone from office—and declared that the policy had always 
been his own. Does not Mr. Kebbel see that this is a totally 
different matter from such changes of opinion as those of the late 
Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and others? It is even ditterent 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s own change of policy—there was pro- 
bably no change of opinion—on the still unsolved problem of 
governing Ireland. In a speech in 1844 he advocated strongly, 
and with statesmanlike sagacity, the policy of governing Ire- 
land according to Irish ideas. ‘ Ireland has a starving popula- 
tion, an absentee aristocracy, an alien Church, and the weakest 
executive in the world. That is the Irish question.” Most true, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s advice was, in effect, ‘Get rid of all those 
English institutions which you have forced on that country.” 
But when he became the leader of a great party, and 
found that ‘the people had their passions ”’ still, he hamoured 
their passions, and preached the very doctrines which he 
had exposed and denounced as a private Member of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The prescience of his reference to Ireland in his letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough has been much quoted and much 
belauded of late. Unfortunately for that view, there is a later 
speech which throws considerable doubt on the prescience. ‘The 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough was written in March, 
1880, and in the following July Mr. Gladstone pressed the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill on Parliament, on the 
ground that Ireland was “within a measurable distance 
of civil war.” ‘ We have no evidence of this desperate state of 
things,” replied Lord Beaconstield, in his speech on the Bill 
in the House of Lords; and on his advice the Bill was thrown 
out, to the avowed joy of Mr. Parnell, who was thereby made 
master of the situation, till the Land Act began to tell on the 
feelings of the Irish tenantry. 'This seems to us a sorry proof 
of Lord Beaconstield’s sagacity in diagnosing the condition of 
Ireland. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches on foreign policy need not de- 
tain us. We will test his statesmanship in that respect by two 
examples. The first is his line of action in relation to the Franco- 
German war. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, it will be remembered, 
met the mutual recriminations of the two belligerents, in respect 
to Belgium, by obtaining their signatures to a tripartite treaty, 
which bound either of them to join Great Britain in defending 
Belgium, in case of any attack upon its independence by the 
other. And to support this policy, Mr. Gladstone obtained a 
vote of £2,000,000 from Parliament. But this was not enough 
for Lord Beaconsfield. He developed his own policy in a set 
speech, and that policy consisted of an alliance with neutral 
Powers in a demonstration of “armed neutrality,” having for 
its object the imposition of terms on the combatants, at the 
discretion of this armed league. This would have been Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy in 1870, had he then been in office, and its 
most probable result would have been a general European war. 
Fortunately, Lord Beaconsfield was in opposition, and another 
policy prevailed. The independence of Belgium remained 
inviolate, and the war was kept within the frontiers of the two 
combatants. ‘The next European complication of the first 
magnitude found Lord Beaconstield in office, with a powerful 
majority in both Houses of Parliament; and of his policy on 
that occasion history will say that, but for him, all the 
advantages of the Berlin ‘Treaty, and some others besides, would 
have been gained without a war; there would have been no war 





in Afghanistan, and England would now be upwards of 
£30,000,000 richer, in addition to being spared the incalculable in- 
direct loss resulting from the injury to trade and commerce caused 
by a policy of brag and sudden surprises. The settlement of 
the Treaty of Berlin is simply the policy recommended by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1876, somewhat mutilated and deformed. And 
even so, it required Mr. Gladstone’s return to office to carry out 
those portions of the Treaty of Berlin in which Russia was not 
specially interested. The “strong place of arms” which, 
through the wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield, we now possess 
conditionally as tributaries of the Sultan, for safeguard- 
ing India and regenerating Turkey, and which was to 
be a mine of wealth for British enterprise, costs us 
£90,000 a year, without any compensating advantage what- 
soever. And this is the solitary gain which we owe to Lord 
Beaconstield’s foreign policy, by way of set-off against a vast 
expenditure in money and blood, besides a crop of international 
animosities. 

On the whole, we do not think that Lord Beaconsfield’s name 
will go down to posterity as that of a great statesman. His 
fame will live as a brilliant debater and a sparkling writer; but 
his only claim to constructive statesmanship was the Reform 
Act of 1867 and the Treaty of Berlin, and neither of them was 
his own. That he might have established a title to the rank 
of great statesmanship is possible enough, if his lot had been 
cast in other circumstances. But he was in a false position. 
A Tory democrat himself, detached from party prejudices, 
he found himself at the head of a great territorial aristocracy, 
whom even his genius would find it impossible to educate on 
the lines of the “ Asian principles” which filled his own 
imagination. ‘There are plenty of indications in these volumes 
of how far beyond the ken of his party his own vision 
occasionally extended, and with what scorn he sometimes re- 
garded the fetters which their prejudices imposed upon him. 
But “the people must have leaders,” and Lord Beaconsfield 
was content to wear his fetters in return for being the chief of 
the proudest aristocracy in the world. He might have achieved 
a statesman’s reputation on more than one occasion by a sacri- 
fice like Peel’s, but he preferred another part, and probably 
achieved the highest prize he ever aimed at. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Kebbel has discharged his 
editor’s part with taste and with good-feeling. 





COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING.* 
“Tf T had only had this book when I first married, what a 
number of foolish mistakes and ignorant extravagances I should 
have been spared!” was the exclamation of a lady, now an ex- 
perienced and most successful housekeeper, as she looked 
through Mrs. Reeve’s cookery-book. The book is deserving of 
great praise, both in its arrangement and treatment, in which 
it differs greatly from most books of its class, and we think it 
will be found most practical and reliable in the way the scheme 
is carried out. It was suggested to Mrs. Reeve that the ex- 
perience she had herself acquired would be of great use to 
others, as for years she had given her attention “to those 
branches of domestic economy that deal with the food of house- 
holds on a moderate scale, where importance is attached to good 
cooking and a variety of dishes.”’ The present book is the result 
of practical experience, both in the choice of recipes and in the 


” 


selection of menus :— 

“To preside over a well-ordered house, and to provide suitable 
meals for her family and household, are the duties of every wife, and 
of many women who are not wives. The object of this book will be 
to help women to discharge their duties, by explaining some of the 
rules of housekeeping, by giving bills of fare, so arranged as to suit 
various incomes, tastes, and habits, and by furnishing recipes for 
cooking such dishes as are palatable, useful, and economical.” 

We must glance at the arrangement of the book, which begins 
with a general survey of the question, “ How to keep house ?” 
The advice as to filling the larder will be especially useful to 
young housekeepers who have found out the difficulties of country 
life, where housekeeping requires much judgment and foresight. 
It must be borne in mind that there are but five kinds of 
butchers’ meat, that these varieties are more or less in season 
at different periods of the year, that beef is probably only killed 
at intervals, mutton more frequently, veal barely once a week 
at some seasons. Mrs. Reeve impresses on us that plain Eng- 
lish cookery is only suited to the best joints, that an adherence 
to large joints implies a steadfast love of cold meat not always 

* Cookery and Housekeeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. London: Longmans, 

Green, aud Co. 1882, 
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found amongst either masters or servants. “It has been ascer- 
tained, by experiments made in public institutions, that a smaller 
quantity of food is consumed and a larger measure of health is 
secured when the food is varied in kind and cooked in various 
ways. And in point of economy, to provide for the food of a 
family by an ample supply of large, plain joints, tells heavily 
upon the butchers’ bills, which may be judiciously reduced by 
the art of cooking well less substantial dishes.” 

The chapters on the kitchen, larder, scullery, kitchen utensils, 
and that on expenditure deserve mention, as highly helpful, 
especially to beginners. With regard to expense, no certain 
rule can be laid down as to the cost of food per head. House- 
holds differ in numbers, ages, habits, &c. “In a grown-up 
household, the average per head is higher than when there are 
many children and some infants. Fifteen shillings a week per 
head all round, servants and infants included, is considered in a 
cathedral town what the housekeeping weekly expenses should 
come to. This includes servants’ beer and the washing of the 
family.” Mrs. Reeve thinks that £1.a week a head may be 
accepted for fair expenditure for a household where’a good table 
is kept, and where there is neither stint nor excess. Some more 
detailed information may be gathered on the subject, when she 
treats the question of apportioning expenses. Waiting at table 
ana table decorations are not omitted. Some good hints may 
be gleaned from these chapters. We are then given a detailed 
account of the right method of the different operations of cook- 
ing, with a time-table for roasting at an open fire, another for 
boiling, and the Fahrenheit heat for frying. Then come the 
recipes proper. 'To begin with, much attention is given to soups, 
which, though they are not yet considered in England a neces- 
sary introduction to dinner, as they are on the Continent, 
are yet gaining popularity. Under the heading of fish, 
there is (besides the numerous recipes for different ways of 
dressing) a series of beautifully drawn and coloured plates of all 
the different fish, a table of the French and English names, and 
lastly, Mr. Frank Buckland’s paper showing the season when 
sea fish are best fit for the table, all of which will be found most 
valuable information, in cases where the supply of fish is 
brought fresh from the sea, lake, or river. Chapters on beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, poultry, and game follow, which, besides 
containing ample recipes, are helpful in advice as to the keeping 
of meat, and other matters of that sort. Of course, there are 
sweets and savouries of every description, bread, cakes, not 
omitting rolls, muffins, and Scotch scones. 

However, the two subjects that Mrs. Reeve seems most to 
delight in are salads and vegetables. We cannot do better than 
give her opening remarks :— 

‘‘ All vegetables have an effect on the chemistry of the body, so 
that we cannot speak too highly of their importance at table. We 
will mention a few of these matters first, and dispose of this aspect 
of the subject, so as not to seem to mix pharmacopoeia with the 
kitchen. Asparagus is a strong diuretic, and forms part of the cure 
for rheumatic patients at such health resorts as Aix-les-Bains. 
Sorrel is cooling, and forms the staple of that soupe aux 
herbes which a French lady will order for herself after a long 
and tiring journey. Carrots, as containing a quantity of sugar, 
are avoided by some people, while others complain of them as 
indigestible. With regard to the latter accusation, it may be re- 
marked, in passing, that it is the yellow core of the carrot that is 
difficult of digestion,—the outer, a red layer, is tender enough. In 
Savoy, the peasants have recourse to an infusion of carrots as a 
specific for jaundice. The large, sweet onion is very rich in those 
alkaline elements which counteract the poison of rheumatic gout. If 
slowly stewed in weak broth, and eaten with a little Nepaul pepper, 
it will be found to be an admirable article of diet for patients of 
studious and sedentary habits. The stalks of cauliflower have the 
same sort of value, only too often the stalk of a cauliflower is so ill- 
boiled and unpalatable that few persons would thank you for pro- 
posing to them to make part of their meal consist of so uninviting 
an article. Turnips, in the same way, are often thought to be 
indigestible, and better suited for cows and sheep than for delicate 
people ; but here the fault lies with the cook quite as muchas with 
the root. The cook boils the turnip badly, and then pours some 
butter over it, and the eater of such a dish is sure to be the worse 
for it. Try a better way. Half boil your turnip, and cut it in slices 
like half-crowns. Buttera pie-dish, put in the slices, moisten with a 
little milk and weak broth, dust once with bread-crumbs and pepper 
and salt, and bake in the oven till it gains a bright golden brown. 
This dish, which is the Piedmontese fashion of eating turnips, is quite 
unsuited to cows, and ought to be popular. What shall be said about 
our lettuces? The plant has a slight narcotic action, of which a 
French old woman, like a French doctor, well knows the value, and 
when properly cooked it is really very easy of digestion. But in our 
country, though lettuces are duly grown in every garden, you often 
hear the remark, ‘I can’t eat a salad,’ and as few cooks know how to 
use the vegetable which has been refused in its raw state, the lettuces 
are all wasted, and so is the ground in which they were grown. Oh, 
the wilful waste, and consequent woeful want, of our English tables 


"9 


and kitchens ! 





The book concludes with two chapters on menus. One con 
tains homely bills of fare for households of small means: the 
other, menus taken from actual dinners where the cookery was 
excellent, and arranged according to the months of the year, with 
fruit, vegetables, game, &c., for the seasons. With these menus ig 
given an interesting explanation of some of the French names 
used. Some are taken from those towns or provinces of France 
which produce the ingredients of the dish. Crécy grows the 
best carrots; Brittany has a monopoly of turnips; the southern 
cities of France are famed for truffles and for dishes flavoured 
with truffles, and soon. In conclusion, we can only say that 
Mrs. Reeve need not fear that the publication of this book will 
be deemed “ presumptuous ;” it will, on the contrary, be found 
most helpful, as it amply fulfils the intention with which it was 
undertaken. 





A STORY OF TWO YEARS.* 

As this is, in point of fact, a religious novel, before proceeding 
to criticise it we wish emphatically to disclaim any desire of 
sneering at true religious feeling, in any shape or form, or of 
implying that it should be excluded from the every-day affairs 
of this world. On the contrary, we believe firmly that, what- 
ever people’s station in life may be, and whatever business they 
may be engaged in—from statesmanship to millinery—the one 
thing capable of giving importance and interest to their business, 
and being an adequate object for their lives, is a conscious and 
honest endeavour to serve God. ‘The rule holds good in regard 
to all work alike, whether public or private, social or domestic, 
exalted or humble ; the mainspring of action in every one of the 
manifold occupations of the human race should be nothing less 
than the highest motive, and just in proportion as this is acted 
on, so is the goodness of the work done. There cannot be 
a better example of what we mean than the housemaid 
in the well-known story, who said she knew she was con- 
verted now, because she always took up the mats and dusted 
under them; that is to say, that directly religion became a 
reality to her she recognised the importance of doing what she 
had to do conscientiously, and therefore thoroughly. The result 
of this train of thinking on some people is that they think good 
will be done by the style of book known as the religious novel ; 
but here we differ, and while fully sympathising with and 
respecting the motives of the writers, we doubt their having hit 
upon the best method for attaining the end they desire. Because 
the life of the soul is to take precedence of all other affairs, it 
does not follow that it should be dragged prominently forward 
on all occasions, in season and out of season. How will a plant 
thrive, if it is being constantly pulled up, that its roots may be 
examined ? People who want to lead others to the belief which 
is their own greatest happiness and support, rarely succeed by 
talking a great deal about it; for when religion is made tangible 
in that way, the outside world is apt to deem it wanting 
in genuineness ; and in that matter, loss of genuineness—even 
though only apparent—inevitably involves also loss of power to 
influence. The less obvious influence is, the better, in general, 
and it often takes most effect where altogether unintentional. 
But in the religious novel all this is, usually lost sight of, and the 
one under consideration, though not as bad as some of its class, 
is no exception to the rule. 

Gertrude, the heroine of the story, is the daughter of a wealthy 
old colonel, whose chief care in life is to have good dinners. 
Therefore he expects her to devote herself to a daily study of 
cookery-books, in order to concoct new dishes and sauces for 
him (though why such matters should not have been handed 
over to the proper department seems a mystery, seeing that he 
kept both cook and kitchen-maid, and was quite rich enough to 
give good wages). Gertrude has a strong taste for reading and 
intellectual pursuits, and at her first meeting with the hero 
tells him, “I am ambitious, I have a great longing in my heart, 
and nothing satisfies or fills it. Mverything at home seems 
so small.” Remembering the home cookery studies, this senti- 
ment does not seem astonishing ; but considering that the hero 
was a total stranger, and that since the above remark nothing 
had passed between them except common-place conversation, we 
certainly were not prepared to find him taking leave of her with 
these words :—“ Miss Ellerslie, believe me, you will never get 
your heart filled by any or all of the things of earth. God made 
your heart for himself; he alone can satisfy or fill it. Ask 
him, and he will.” What here excites our surprise is not 


* 4 Story of Two Years: or, Gertrude Ellerslie. By Mrs. Meldrum. Edinburgh 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
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what is said, but the startling abruptness with which the subject 
of religion is introduced to a person never before seen, The 
heroine falls immediately in love with the hero, and is converted 
py him with but very little trouble; and as soon as that is 
effected, she writes to her brother thus :— 


“Well, now I see that Jesus often takes away our mothers and 
dearest friends just that we may look up after them, and be made to 
think about our souls. And now I feel there is nothing so important 
or 0 good as to belong to Christ. I can’t put it in proper words, but 
I have been made to know what a frivolous, selfish life I have always 
ied, and have found that, notwithstanding it all, Jesus is willing to 
forgive me everything. And I have asked Him to do it, and to be 
my Saviour and Friend. He says, ‘I will in 1uwise cast thee out,’ 
and am quite sure He means what He says. So you see, Fred, 
darling, I belong now to Christ, and I want, above everything else, to 
be what He wants me to be, and to live as He would have me. I 
have got a Pilgrim’s Progress, and it helps me so! I feel as if, 
wherever I am, I have now something to live for; and oh! I am so 
much happier, and I want you to belong to Christ too, and I shall 
never be satisfied till you do. You know how frightened I have 
always been at the very thought of death. Often I have lain awake 
just trembling, and even in the gayest times it would come in and 
make me miserable. But now, although I am still afraid of it, it is 
not in the same way, because I know Jesus will be with me, and help 
me through. Oh, it is a wonderful change!” 


The above letter may be taken as a sample of the author’s 
religious views. As some indication of what they are will natur- 
ally be expected to be given in reviewing a work of this kind, 
further insight into them may be found when we say that she 
believes in sudden conversions, supposes people to be reformed 
when they feel so, and speaks of salvation as a thing to be 
accepted at some particular moment, after which the person 
who has done so goes about as a “ pardoned creature.” Good- 
ness and religious faith are made to depend largely upon impulse 
and feeling, so it is not wonderful to find some of the characters, 
after but a very short experience of conversion, in a state of 
calm confidence as to the security of their own position which 
is somewhat suggestive of spiritual pride to the reader. As for 
Mrs. Meldrum’s opinion of the chances of salvation of a good, 
estimable, amiable young man who is dying unconverted, it 
may be found in the subjoined passages, which we quote without 
comment, as this is not the place to enter into a theological 
argument :— 


“ Gertrude set ont straight for the manse. As she walked along 
flew along rather—she saw nothing, heard nothing of the glorious 
outside world, so absorbed was she in her thoughts about Fred. Mrs. 
Stewart was out, and Mr. Stewart, into whose study she was shown, 
was scared with her look. Every drop of colour seemed out of her 
face, and the eager, agonised Jook in her eyes was painful in its 
intensity. ‘Mr. Stewart,’ she said, going up to him, ‘I’ve come to 
you. Fred is dying, and he’s not saved.’ He made her sit down. 
She said not another word, but fixed her eyes—those true, tender, 
beautiful eyes—full upon him, and waited for him to speak.—‘ Is he 
very ill ?}—‘ Oh yes! and he has only a month to—t—o—l—ive!’ 
She uttered the words with the energy of one determined to make 
the case known, whatever it might cost herself.—‘ Does he know 
anything of—’—‘ He knows nothing of the way of life, Mr. Stewart 
—of Jesus as his Saviour. A dearer, nobler, and, I believe, a finer 
moral character does not exist. But we know that is not enough! 
He is dying! my Fred is dying !’—in a tone that wrung the pastor’s 
heart—‘ and he’s not saved!’ ... . . Truly theirs was a ministry of 
love, and they were as one in their deep concern about Fred’s soul. 
How many would have said that all must be well with such an up- 
right, amiable young man! How they would have spoken of him as 
ready to die, because of the blamelessness of his life and the lovable- 
ness of his disposition! But they knew better; they knew experi- 
mentally that ‘except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God,’ and their prayers and labours concentrated on this great 
change being accomplished in Fred.” 





The book is not unreadable, though its characters do not, as a 
rule, seem to have been studied from life. Captain Egerton, 
the hero, is a paragon with whom women are always falling in 
love at first sight ; deeply religious, unselfish, generous, polished, 
well-bred, high-minded, brave, handsome, and altogether fault- 
less, he is a sort of amateur missionary trying to convert every- 
one he meets. He has an old baronet uncle, who not only wants 
to murder his own son, but even ventures to propose to the 
paragon Egerton to assist inthe deed! Then there is a very 
bad young lady, who does her best to separate the hero and 
heroine by evil machinations, and part of whose course rather 
amused us. There is also an unbelieving girl, with a father who 
isa drunkard ; and there are a good many other minor characters. 
But one and all are finally reclaimed and made to see the wicked- 
ness of their ways by the virtuous hero and heroine, who are, of 
course, brought happily together at the end of the book. We 
would caution the author against returning in any future work 
to the method she has adopted in this one to convey stammer- 
ing or accidental hesitation of speech. For this purpose she 
livides words in an impossible manner, which makes them puz- 





zling to read, and does not represent the sound intended to be 
expressed. “ My,” written in-y, looks like a subtraction sum in 
algebra; the pronunciation of “ your’? and “how” becomes 
difficult, when they appear as yo-u-r and ho-w ; “and” is given 
three varieties, viz., a-n-d, an-d, a-nd ; “ were” written we-ie; 
“heavy,” he-a-vy ; “is,” i-s; “for,” fo-r ; “when,” wh-en ; and 
these forms are only a few out of the instances that might be 
cited of the peculiarities to which we object. 


A SCOTTISH MINISTER.* 

Ir only in respect of the length of time covered by this bio- 
graphy, and the importance to Scotland, at least, of the 
ecclesiastical events which took place within the period, this 
biography is of great interest. More, perhaps, than in any 
other country of Christendom, ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland 
attract the attention and arouse the interest of the people. It 
has always been so, and in large measure it is so still. The 
genius and constitution of Presbyterianism, in virtue of which 
laymen have an equal share in the administration of affairs, 
the fact that in Scotland the Church has been the sphere in 
which the fight for freedom has been fought and won, and the 
further fact that the Scottish Church has ever been the Church of 
the people, go to explain the importance of ecclesiastical bio- 
graphy to the people of Scotland. When Englishmen recount 
the history of the past, they dwell with pride on such names as 
Hampden, Russell, and others found in the glorious record of 
former struggles ; in Scotland, the great names of her heroes are 
the names of Knox, Melville, Henderson, and many others of 
more recent date. England’s freedom was won in the House of 
Commons. The freedom of Scotland was won in the General 
Assembly. If readers of Scottish history would only bear this 
in mind, they would more readily understand the ecclesiastical 
hues which strangely colour the records of Scotland. With his 
usual quickness of perception, the late Dean Stanley perceived 
this fact, and with his fondness for artistic effect, and pictur- 
esque simplicity of outlipe, represented it as the whole. The 
Church of Scotland was, indeed, what now is known as Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, but only in that sense which was also 
true of the Hebrew prophets. The stream of popular life ran 
full and clear and strong in ecclesiastical channels ; the main 
interest of the people was in the Church, and thus they were able 
to ensure the practical working of what has been called the worst 
possible civil constitution ever possessed by any country. Toa 
large extent, this state of things has changed. The life of Scotland 
has flowed into other channels. But in a measure it is still true 
that much of Scottish energy and thought are devoted to the 
administration of the affairs of the Churches. Laymen take an 
equal share of the burden, and within the sphere of the Church 
itself it thus comes to pass that the will of the people must, mm 
the long-run, be done. 

Thus it happens that the biographies of prominent divines in 
Scotland have a wider sweep of interest than is usual in other 
countries. The share which ministers in Scotland have in the 
discussion of public questions necessarily involves the 
biographer in a description of the national life of the period. 
This appears prominently in the biography before us. No 
doubt, Mr. Thomson has done full justice to the personal 
characteristics of Dr. Harper. In this biography, Dr. Harper 
appears as a true specimen of the earnest, zealous, hard-working, 
Scottish minister. Far above the average of such ministers in 
mental power, in general culture, and extent of influence, he 
undoubtedly was; but the power, the culture, and the influence 
are precisely of the same kind as those usually characteristic of 
the Scottish clergy. Brought up at the feet of him whom 
Carlyle has called “the Scottish Socrates,” settled in early life 
at Leith, he continued for many years to preside over a large 
congregation. He became Professor of Theology to his 
denomination; and when the teaching of the college was 
reorganised, in accordance with the larger views of modern life, he 
was appointed its Principal. The story of his life is here told, and, 
in order to tell it, Dr. Thomson has been constrained to describe 
with some fullness the causes of the controversies in which Dr. 
Harper had a share, and to narrate in sufficient outline the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland for the time. If the figure of 
Dr. Harper seems to many to be of grander proportions, and of a 
more majestic stature, than is justified by the facts recorded in 
the biography, they will remember that something of this is 
due to the enthusiasm of friendship on the part of the 


= Life of Principal Harper, D.D. By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D., 
Edinburgh. Evinburgh: A. Elliot. 
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biographer. In fact, outsiders can hardly be proper judges, for 
Dr. Harper did not publish much, and what he did publish was 
mainly of a fugitive character. 

We take the biography, then, as representing the estimate 
formed of Dr. Harper by those who have the best means of 
forming a judgment. On any view, the biography brings before 
us the portrait of a man who took a prominent part in Scottish 
affairs, and bulked largely in the eyes of the people of Scotland, 
for more than half-a-century. He was a true representative of 
the Secession Church, which has been so conspicuous a factor 
in Scottish life for a century and a half. He stood on the old 
ground, and held fast by the lines of Scottish theology, yet in 
all the controversies in which he took a part he was ever on the 
side which made for freedom and charity. He took a large 
share in those movements towards union which are as marked 
a feature of recent Scottish ecclesiastical life, as movements 
which issued in separation were of the ecclesiastical life of Scot- 
land during the last century. What his attitude might have been 
towards the larger theological questions which have arisen in 
Scotland within the last five years, we do not know. But 
every question of doctrine with which he had to deal during his 
life-time—and these were neither few nor unimportant— 
received from him the largest solution possible at the time. 
The contributions he made to the solutions of such questions 
were mainly in the shape of committee reports and synod 
speeches. But these indicate power of such a sort, such 
ability, general culture, theological knowledge, and ripeness of 
judgment, as cause us to regret that Dr. Harper had not suffi- 


cient leisure to make those contributions to the scanty stock of 


Scottish theology which he was well fitted to make. As it is, 
his influence is to be sought for, not in the world of books, but 
in the world of men, and chiefly in the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
Church all over the world. The monument which Dr. Thomson 
has raised in this biography to the memory of his friend, will 
enable the readers of it to understand in some measure the 
worth of the man and the value of his work. It is a book which 
will receive a warm welcome in Presbyterian circles. It ought 
also to be read by all who desire to understand the different 
phases of ecclesiastical life. It gives a true and trustworthy 
picture of the conditions of ecclesiastical life in Scotland during 
a large part of the present century. It reveals what kind of 
training Scotland gives her children, what are the relations of a 
minister to his people, what are the relations of various sections 
of the Presbyterian Churches to each other, and to the country ; 
and, if only as a matter of scientific curiosity, this biography 
must be full of interest to other than Presbyterian or ecclesias- 
tical readers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 

Haunts and Homes of the Italian Poets. By Frances Eleanor 
Trollope and T. Adolphus Trollope. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) — 
These two volumes contain thirteen sketches in all, which, having 
originally appeared as magazine articles, are now collected. The 
authors have, of course, laboured under the difficulty of having little 
that is new to say about the more interesting of the writers with 
whom they deal, and little that is interesting about those with whom 
English readers are not likely to be familiar. 
have overcome, with fair success. 


This difficulty they 
Any one may read with pleasure 
what they have written about the great Italian poets, beginning with 
Dante and ending with Alfieri, while he will find something that 
will repay him for his trouble in the ‘ times,” 
such men as Berni, Guarini, and Parini. It is not an edifying picture, 
it must be confessed, that we get of Italian manners in these sketches ; 
but it has its value. 


if not in the life, of 


The last of the three mentioned was an abbate 
of Milan, dying about the end of the eighteenth century ; and man- 
ners at Milan, which, indeed, it was the chief business of his life to 
satirise, were very curious indeed. In the essays on Giusti and Belli, 
we have accounts of two writers who may be called contemporary, 
the former having been born in 1809, the latter in 1799. The former 
was a poet of the Revolution, but did not live long enough to see the 
triumph of the new ideas; the latter had the same sympathies, but 
did not find the occasion of showing them in action. Both wrote in 
dialect, one using the vernacular of Tuscany, the other that of Rome. 
The specimens which Mr. Trollope gives of Belli’s work are certainly 
interesting. 

Ely Lectures on the Revised Version of the New Testament. By B. 
H. Kennedy, D.D. (Bentley and Son.)—The Quarterly Review has 
embarked on a crusade, conducted with a traditional ferocity, against 
the work of the Revisers. The changes which they have accepted 
in the text and the alterations which they have made in the renderings 





rita, 
have been assailed with a violence which reflects the greatest discredit 
? 


not only on the writer, who, indeed, has little character to lose in this 
respect, but on the management of the Review. Professor Kennedy’s 
Lectures were delivered before the appearance of the first of these 
attacks (which is noticed only in a short but effective paragraph), but 
they answer them by anticipation. The first sermon was preached 
twenty years ago before the University of Cambridge, and in part re. 
peated last year in Ely Cathedral. It deals with the subject of “The 
Interpretation of the Bible,” and it is, in fact, a general plea for the 
free application of a reasonable criticism. The second and third treat 
respectively of “The Revised Text” and “The Revised Version,” 
A very useful appendix supplies a list of the chief places where 
textual corrections have necessitated changes in the translation. 


The Odyssey translated into English Verse. Books XITL.-XXIy 
By General Schomberg. (John Murray.)—General Schomberg’s 
second volume differs as little as possible in quality and execution 
from the first. It has, regarded as a translation simply, the same 
high merit of careful and correct rendering of the original, as 9 
poetical translation, the great defect of want of melody and spirit, 
The music, the dignity, the variety of pause which blank verse should 
have, are not to be found in General Schomberg’s correct but languid 
rhythm. We may give, as a specimen, the description of the brooch 
of Odysseus’ hunting-cloak :— 

“In front the brooch was wrought with rare device ; 
With his fore-paws and fangs, a dog held fast 
A dappled, panting fawn ; ’twas strange to see 
How truthfully the beasts were wrought in gold, 
How the dog gazed throttling the tender hart, 
Which struggled with his feet to free himself.” 
The translator takes, we see, what is surely the less likely rendering 
of “gazed” for Ade, rather than “ grasped,” and the force of xpiceo 
édvtes—though wrought in gold, lifeless metal, yet seeming all alive 
—is not given; but the translation is sufficiently close. Only the ex. 
pression is feeble. Metch it with a stanza in the “ Palace of Art,” or 
with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s picture of the tapestry in “ Tristram and 
Iseult,” and we see that it will not bear the comparison. Let us see 
whether he succeeds better in rhetoric than in description. Here is 
the speech of Odysseus, when he declares himself to the Suitors :— 
“Ye dogs; ye thought I never would return, 
Or reach my home again, from Trojan soil ; 
And so my home ye spoiled ; my women slaves 
Ye forced to yield themselves to your vile lust ; 
Behind my back my wife ye dared to woo, 
While I was yet alive; no dread had ye, 
Or of the Gods, who dwell in the high heaven, 
Or of man’s vengeance, yet to fall on you. 
Now, in his toils Destruction sweeps you all.” 
This is careful enough; the force of the “vuzd,’’ for instance, in 
imeuvdacde is duly given, yet given in a very prosaic equivalent, 
The fourth line is very harsh, and the whole wanting in vigour. 
With yet a third sample, we will conclude. It is the death of Eury- 
machus :— 


“He spake, and forth he flashed his trenchant sword, 
Brazen and double-edged, and dashed at him 
With a terrific shout ; the godlike chief, 
At the same time an arrow launching forth, 
Fuil on the breast struck him; the feathered shaft 
His liver bored ; his sword fell from his hand ; 
And doubled o’er the table forward pitched 
He writhing ; fell the viands on the floor, 
And the two-handled cup ; in his death-throes 
The earth he with his forehead struck ; his chair 
He overthrew, spurned by his dying heel ; 
And o’er his eyes, the mist of darkness fell.’’ 


Here the translation simply loses by being in verse; the false 
emphasis and the awkward inversions absolutely disfigure it. 

Ingall’s Foreign-Stock Manual, 1882. (Effingham Wilson.)—This is 
a useful little manual, instructive, and even, we can imagine, 
entertaining, to those who are not made unhappy by the possession 
of riches. It gives the indebtedness of the world, stating the par- 
ticulars of the loans which each State has contracted, the amounts 
paid off, the amounts still due, and in not a few instances, alas! 
the interest overdue. The defaulters are chiefly to be found in 
Central and South America. Honduras, in one way, takes the lead, 
not by the magnitude of its operations, but by the overpowering 
proportion of what it has not paid to what it has. It began with the 
modest sum of £90,000, in 1867; on this, it paid the interest and the 
drawings for seven or eight years. Another loan was issued in the 
same year for a million, and a third in 1870 for two millions and a 
half. Not much of these last two accounts seems to have been paid, 
the upshot being that the State owes £3,222,000 on capital account, 
and £2,864,340 for overdue interest. Peru owes more than ten 
millions in overdue interest, and Turkey more than fifty-three. 

Catharine d’ Aragon, et les Origines du Schisme Anglican. Par 
Albert du Boys. (Victor Palmé, Paris.) —M. du Boys’ work can only 
be described as a chastened pamphlet; he himself would probably not 
claim for it that it is a sober and impartial history. In his dedica- 
tion to Cardinal Manning, he sufficiently indicates his position, 
by giving as a synonym for “ Les Origines du Schisme Anglican” the 
much less ambiguous and polite ‘Les Commencements de Cette 
(Euvre de Ténébres.’ Many of what metaphysicians of a parti- 
cular school would style “con-causes” of Anglicanism its most de- 
voted adherents at the present time are anything but proud of ; there is 
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no defending that portion of the history of Henry VIII. which embraces 
the divorce of Catharine of Aragon and the marriage to Anne Boleyn. 
Bat a writer who starts with the belief that Anglicanism is simply 
«cette wuvre de ténébres”” is morally certain, however conscien- 
tious he may be, to look upon its secondary causes as its sole 
ones. This is transparently the case with M. du Boys. Not that 
he seeks deliberately to be unfair to Henry VIII.; on the contrary, 
he gives ample justice both to his great natural capacity and to 
the success of his career up to a certain point, being here in perfect 
agreement with Mr. Froude. Where he errs is in attributing the 
accomplishment of the wuvre de ténébres too exclusively to Henry’s 
passion for Anne Boleyn, in leaving out of consideration the fact 
that he was far too shrewd to have revolted from Rome, had he 
not been certain that the morally and intellectually strongest section 
of his subjects had, in heart at least, revolted before him. M. du 
Boys shows his ignorance of the state of feeling in England at the 
time of the divorce of Catharine, by hinting that if Charles of Spain 
had sent a few thousands of his soldiers to the aid of the insurrec- 
tion in the North of England which resulted from that divorce, Henry 
would have been dethroned, and the infant Church crushed. As the 
champion of the unfortunate Catharine herself, however, M. du 
Boys deserves the greatest credit both for veracity and for chivalry. 
No writer has hitherto been at such pains to ransack special sources 
of historical information, in order to present to the public a trust- 
worthy portrait of this Queen, the sacrifice of whom every honourable 
Anglican regards with regret and shame. 

Blackfriars’ Bridge. By Rose Metcalfe. (Remington.)—There is 
power in this story which practice should develope into a very useful 
literary faculty. Esther Brook loves Robert Cleaver; but she finds that 
he has drifted away from the anchorage of belief, and though it rends 
her heart to do so, she breaks the engagement between them. How 
he finds his way back, and how things end as they should, is the 
interest of a tale which is good enough to make us hope to see 
Miss Metcalfe’s name again. 


The Story of Our Volunteers. By G. B. L. Woodhouse, B.A. 
(Newman and Co.)—Mr. Woodhouse begins with giving us a brief 
sketch of the Volunteer movement of 1803, when between four and 
five hundred thousand men were enrolled, a royal duke entering the 
Teddington regiment as a private. He notices also briefly the earlier 
martial movements of the same kind, and gives a sketch of the 
history of the Honourable Artillery Company, and then proceeds to 
relate the revival of Volunteering in 1859. Here, too, there had been 
preliminary efforts. As early as 1837, Captain Hans Busk “had 
urged the formation of a Volunteer army on Lord Melbourne,” without 
success, having previously attempted the establishment of corps 
in the Universities. His name, as well as that of Colonel Bousfield 
(to whom Mr. Woodhouse dedicates this book), ought to be perpetually 
associated with the movement. This is an interesting volume, and the 
author has done good service to his country in producing it. We 
may quote from his conclusion one significant sentence :—‘‘ The 
Volunteers have not been kept together by Government rewards or 
favours. Not a title, not an order, not a single post of aide-de-camp 
to her Majesty, has fallen to the lot of either a promoter or main- 
tainer of this force.’ Military distinction could not be expected, 
under the present government of the Army; but surely some 
Minister might have given a C.B.—A more detailed account of a 
special regiment will be found in the History of the Queen’s City of 
Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade, by W. Stephen. (Blackwood and 
Son.) 

Road-Scrapings: Coaches and Coaching. By Captain M. E. 
Haworth. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Captain Haworth celebrates the 
revival of coaching, which has been one of the phenomena of recent 
days, tells anecdotes of the old times, when coaching was at its 
height, and administers some practical advice to those who would 
aspire to handle the reins. Very curious those old times were. At 
Barnet, for instance, there used to be daily free-fights over the 
passengers by the proprietors of rival establishments; finally, the 
landlords of the Red Lion and the White Hart had to be bound over 
to keep the peace. The former, Captain Haworth tells us, had a 
company of prize-fighters in his pay. Railways are wiser in their 
generation, and agree to war, not among themselves, but on the 
public, 


Reform in Parliament. By W.M. Torrens, M.P. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—Mr. Torrens’ great device for facilitating the action of 
Parliament is “Grand Committees.” He would reform in other 
respects its antiquated methods of procedure; but he is opposed, as 
he has shown since publishing this book, to the more vigorous 
measures which the Government has proposed. The critical function 
of the House is, in his view, more, or at least not less important than the 
legislative ; and he compares the persistency with which a minority 
of economists, after the Peace of 1815, fought against financial 
abuses with the negligence with which the Estimates are now passed. 
But is it not a fact that the intolerable abuse of this same critical 
function postpones the consideration of these Estimates till, from the 








sheer necessity of not bringing the machine to a stand-still, they have 
to be voted almost en bloc? Mr. Torrens is a great believer in the 
rights of private Members. He even thinks that, in the matter of 
questions, the chief offenders are not the persons who put them 
without considering their relevancy or importance, but the officials 
who answer them, not with the object of giving information, but to 
get some distinction for power of sarcasm or acuteness. Bat then 
Mr. Torrens clings to faiths which other people have long since 
abandoned. He talks, for instance, of the great change in the 
government of India after the Mutiny in this way :—“ In 1858, the 
grasping spirit of Whitehall conceived the project of buying out the 
chartered executive of Leadenhall Street, and engrossing thenceforth 
all the power, patronage, and pay of the Double Government of 
Asia.” Surely, there is a gross incapacity of political judgment in 
a writer who sees in this great change, compelled, if ever change was, 
by the course of events, nothing but official greed of patronage. 

Latin and Greek Verse Translations. By Charles D. Maclean. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—There are some pretty verses here, not of 
the very first quality—and it may be said that none but such should 
appear—but still elegant and polished. We note here and there a 
non-classical expression. (Caementa, for instance, is used, without 
any authority that we can discover, for “cement.” But the effect of 
the whole is at least fairly good. Here is Mr. Maclean’s rendering 
of “Alas! what boots it, with incessant care ?” from “ Lycidas” :— 

“ Hei mihi! quid vilem pastoris tendere curam, 
Pectore sollicito duram quid volvere musam, 
Prodest 2? Quin potius solito dé more sub umbra 
Urgemns pulchram teneris Amaryllida ludis, 
Sea libeat plexos crines religare Neaerae ? 
Egregiae mentis labes extrema cupido 
Laudis delicias animum jubet, usque protervas, 
Despiciat, studioque dies consumat inani. 

At quam mercedem jam nunc reperire petitam, 
Et mox fulsuri subito splendore videmur, 
Atropos ista venit metuenda fortice, vitae 
Tenuia fila secans.” 

Report of the City Day Census, 1881. Second Edition. (Longman.) 
—tThis is an interesting document, quite justifying by its results the 





action of the Corporation of London in making the enumeration. The 
upshot of the whole is that there are somewhat less than fifty thou- 
sand persons who live iu the City, and more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand who are regular frequenters of it in the daytime. 
Another striking fact deserves notice. The return of the City under 
Schedule D exceeds the aggregate return of the next eighteen largest 
cities and towns in England. With the inferences of the Census 
Commissioners which chiefly point to the retention of the separate 
municipality of the City we have, of course, no concern, on the present 
occasion. 

Translations and Original Pieces. By the late Charles Gipps 
Prowett, M.A. Edited by C. H. Monro, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and 
Co., Cambridge.) —This volume is naturally intended, in the first place, 
for the many friends whom Mr. Prowett had attracted to himself ; 
but it is not without a general value and interest. The author was 
an accomplished scholar, and loved literature, and the Classics 
especially, with a genuine affection not too common in these days ; 
and it is well that his life should not be allowed to pass away without 
some memorial of his work. The chief translations in the volume 
are a rendering of the Georgics (into blank verse), and of the 
Eumenides. Here the choral odes are in rhyme.. We may compare 
a specimen of the former with the parallel passage in the excellent 
translation published last year by Mr. J. Rhoades (“Felix qui 
potuit reram cognoscere causas”’) :— 


“O happy, happy, he who hath attained 
Such skill in Nature’s laws as may have might 
To plant his foot upon all dread of doom 
Inexorable, and maw of roaring Hell ! 
Nor yet unblest his lot to whom are known 
The guardian powers of the country, Pan, 
And old Silvanus, and the sister Nymphs ; 
He holds his quiet way, all undisturbed 
For rods and axes of the Commonwealth, 
Or purple pride of kings, or faciious zeal 
That sets mistrustful feud *twixt brethren born.’ 


Mr. Rhoades has it thus :— 


** Happy was he, who, skilled to understand 
Nature’s hid causes, and beneath his feet 
All terrors cast, and Death’s relentless doom, 
And the loud roar of greedy Acheron ! 
Blest, too, is he who knows the rural gods, 
Pan, old Silvanus, and the sister Nymphs! 
Him nor the rods of public power can bend, 
Nor kinzly purple, nor fierce feud that drives 
Brother to turn on brother.” 


We notice that ‘‘ Actias Orithyia,’’ in Georgic I., is rendered by 
“And Orithyia on the Attic coast,’’? an obvious error, the allusion 
being to the legend which made the Thracian Boreas ‘“‘ the son-in-law 
of the Athenians,” as the Pythia called him. The translation of the 
Eumenides seems effective. Mr. Prowett belonged to the old-fashioned 
race of scholars, and speaks of Athene as ‘“ Minerva.” Of the 
original verses, we may mention “The Young Squire at Home” 


as evidently a picture drawn from life, and the verses addressed to 
Miss Biddulph, which are full of strong feeling. 

The Captives, Translated from Plautus by H. A. Strong, M.A. 
(G. Robertson, Melbourne.)—Professor Strong has made his trans- 
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lation readable, though it is, to our mind, somewhat too free. The 
rhyme which he uses seems, if he will excuse us for saying so, more 
than he can manage. What alternative he could have chosen it is 
not, indeed, easy to see; possibly prose, with an occasional rhymed 
passage, where the original lent itself readily to such translation. Pro- 
fessor Strong does give us a piece of prose, in Act iii. (moved thereunto 
by the suggestions of a critic of an earlier work), and this seems to us 
atleast as good as his verse. Shakespeare’s prose is certainly not the 
least effective part of his comedies. The introduction supplies some 
useful remarks on Plautine comedy. We have observed in the 
portion of the translation which we have more particularly examined 
two errors. Ilegio says (p. 126) :— 
**Ego ibo ad patrem, ad alios captivos meos : 

Visam ne nocte hac quippiam turbaverint.’’ 
The second line cannot mean, as Mr. Strong renders it, ‘‘ I'll see they 
make no fuss to-night, the knaves!’”? Turbaverint must be, “ They 
have beenmakingsome disturbance.” Twolines further on, the Para- 
site has been lamenting that Hegio has taken up, to all appearance, 
with so disreputable a business as slave-dealing ; but goes on to say 
that, if only he can get his son back, the young man whom the Para- 
site had been wont to sponge upon,— 

**Velcarnuficinam hunc facere possum perpeti.”” 

Our translator has,— 

“Would I could get him home on any plea, 

Then Hegio might be racked or hung, for me,” 
*‘Carnuficinam facere” means “to ply the hangman’s trade,” and the 
sentiment obviously is, “‘ Let the young man come back, and he may 
be not only slave-dealer, but hangman.” 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the May numbers of the 
following :—Part 12 of English Etchings, the subjects being “ John 
Phillip, R.A.,” by A. W. Bayes; ‘‘The Yew Avenue, near Queen- 
wood College,” by M. Snape; and ‘The Thames at Pangbourne,” 
by W. H. May.—The Magazine of Art, a good number.—Illustrated 
Art Notes.—Art and Letters.—Part 17 of Canon Tristram’s Pathways 
of Palestine, the subjects of the photographic illustrations being 
Mount Tabor and Cana of Galilee—Part 1 of a serial edition of 
Cassell’s Illustrated Bible-—Part 4 (completing the work) of An Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the English Language, by the Rev. W. Skeat, 





M.A. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—Men of Mark, containing portraits | 


of Admiral Sir J. E. Commerell, W. F. Yeames, R.A., and Admiral 
Sir S. C. Dacres.—Part 28 of the Family Physician.—Part 1 of an 


| 
| 


illustrated serial edition of Blakston, Swaysland, and Wiener’s | 


Canaries and Cage Birds, (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—The Anti- 
quarian Magazine.—The Army and Navy Magazine, in which is com- 
menced a series of articles on the “Decisive Battles of India,’ by 
Colonel Malleson.—The Month, which opens with an article on 
“The Religion of Shakespeare.”— Knowledge. — Science Gossip.— 


Tinsley’s Magazine.— The Nautical Magazine.—The Gentleman’s , 


Magazine, containing a curious and interesting chapter on the , 


ravages of “Furred and Feathered Foes” in new countries.— 


———— 
—The Irish Monthly, which opens with the first part of “ O’Connell’s 
Diary, from 1792 to 1802,” and letters, it is asserted, are now for the 
first time published.—Part 34 of the Sanitary Record.—The Burling. 
ton, containing some curious ‘“‘ Hindoo Thoughts on Clothes.”—Goog 
Words, in which Mr. Anthony Trollope commences a new serial story 
—Chambers’s Journal, containing a seasonable article on “ Aconi-. 
tine.”—Golden Hours.—All the Year Round.—Cassell’s Magazine, 
Sunday Magazine.—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Dictionary of Needlework.—Our Little Ones, a capital children’s 
number.—The American Wide Awake, a magazine for children — 
The China Review. 
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LI B ERTY’S | NEW AND USEFUL COLOURS, 
| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
ART | CHINTZ AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


| THE NEWEST IDEAS FOR 
LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUMES 


FABRICS. tt 


TOILETTE FABRICS. 





All PATTERNS POST FREE. 218 and 220 REGENT STREET, W. 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
‘rom 15s per piece. 


JAPANESE 
L E A T H E R WALL lag Sree Phare STUFFS. 
C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
PA P E R S. 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ii | a The Best Natural Apertent Water’ 


| —* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,’ 
HUNYADI | 











“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.”’ 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors *V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
| CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&c., &e. 

The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”’ on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 


“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 

Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


OS LE R’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND 





CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


INTERNATIONAL | 
MONETARY STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT. 
HENRY HUCKS GIBBS. 


OBJECT. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE STABILITY OF VALUES: 

By establishing the free coinage of Silver and its use as money, under the 
same conditions as Gold. 

By advocating and furthering au International Agreement, whereby a fixed 
relative value between Gould and Silver may be established, and the two 
metals may jointly form the currency of civilised nations ; thus facilitating 
the adjustment of International Bs alances, and lesse ming the excessive 
and needless risks which have now become attendant on Home and 
Foreign Trade. 


All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., PAUL F. TIDMAN, 
34 Leadenhall Street. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


THE NEW 


NEW BOOKS. 


TESTAMENT AND TITE “QUARTERLY 
REVIEW” (A REPLY). 


THE REVISERS AND THE GREEK TEXT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By TWO MEMBERS of the NEW TESTAMENT COMPANY. 
Svo, 2s 6d. 


The Times says :—“ We are satisfied that the impartial reade 
who will be at the pains to weigh the Reviewer's arguments es 
the reply of the two Revisers, will be forced to conclusions 
very little favourable to the Reviewer's sagacity.” 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 


The LITERARY HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


in the END of the EIGHTEENTH and the BEGINNING of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of “The Makers of 
Florence,” &c. 3 vols. demy 8v0, 36s. 


NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 


UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyife.”’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo. : [Just ready. 

NEW BOOK by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


SUMMER STORIES. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘‘ Herr Baby,” &c. Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 





POPULAR and ABRIDGED EDITION. 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A Memoir, edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Benuam, 
B.D., Vicar of Marden. Popular and Abridged Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Just ready. 
ESSAYS at HOME and ELSEWHERE. 


By E.S. Napat. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES, at HOME and 


ABROAD. By ArcurpaLp GErKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘* PHILOCHRISTUS.” 


ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. 


Paul, By the Author of “ Philochristas.’”’ Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A picture that is nothing less than admirable of ancient life......May 
challenge comparison with the best modern reproductions of antiquity.’’—Pal! 
Mall Gazette. 

“A more striking picture and beantiful picture of the bringing of a soul 
from darkness into light we have never seen.’’—Spectator. 


Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW BOOK. 


AUTHORISED or REVISED? Sermons on 


Some of the Texts in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. 
By C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, &e. Crown 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 


By B. F, Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough, &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A very valuable contribution to the study of the risen Saviour’s life...... 
While it may be of great help to the theologian, it will be read with interest 
and profit by « is devout and well educated Christian.’”’—The Record. 


Rev. CANON FARRAR, D.D, F.R.S., &e. 


MERCY ‘and JUDGMENT: a Few Last 


Words on Christian Eschatology, with re curt to Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ What is of 
Faith?” By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F. ..&e. Second Edition, crowu 
8vo, 103 6d. 

“The volume shows extensive..... 
ject.”’—Academy. 

“The best and completest book on the subject.’’—Scotsman. 


LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. Crown 8vo. 


“This is a very remarkable book, full of spiritual insight and intensity... 
It is throughout bathed in the spirit of an intense religious life, and is fall of 
suggestiveness of the highest realisations of spiritual faith.” ’"—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“ Manifestly the result of deep thought and prayer and......will well repay 
to the clergy and thuughtful laymen the time spent in a careful perusal,’ — 
Church Times. 


The HOLIEST MANHOOD, and its Lessons 


for Busy Lives. Sermons preached in Barnes Church. By JoHN ELLERTON, 
M.A., Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DECAY of MODERN PREACHING. By 


the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A,, Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 

“ Clever and sensible in most of its criticisms and suggestions,’’—Saturday 
Review. 

*“ An excellent book.””—Church of England Pulpit. 

“Thoroughly worth reading.’’—Scotsman. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS.—Edited by J. R. GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
TACITUS. By A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Bropriss, M.A. oe 8vo, ls 6d. 
+LISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


GOLDSMITH... ~" SELECT ESSAYS. Edited, 


wita Introduction and Noie:, by Professor C. D. Yonce. F ap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES 


in GERMANY. By Martuew Arnotp, D.C.L. New Edition, crown 3yvo, 6s. 


reading in the literature of the sub- 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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POYAL AGRICULTURAL 
ay COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyAL CHARTER, 1815. 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
AGRICULIURE. 
For INTENDING LANDOWNERS AND OccurrErs, LAND 
AGENTS, SURVEYORS, COLONISTS, &c. 


FOR OF 


The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed F arm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT: 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEF OF MANAGEMENT: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Richt Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingseote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard. Esq. 
William John Edmonds, ks 
Major T. W. Chester M: wster, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E sq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BE‘ 





vINS MAY 25rd. 


M"s FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 

E STABL ISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the aze of six years and upwards. Comfortable 
home; healthy situation. Careful training and 
nursing. Mrs. Fribel is assisted by a stalf of fifteen 


first-class masters and lady-teachers. Inclusiveterms, 
dated from day of entrance, from 100 to 130 guineas. 
For Prospectus and Time-tables for the coming 
Session, apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. 
yy DUCATIE IN.—SOUTH of FRANCE. 
FIRST CLASS for YOUNG LADIES. Terms 
moderate and inclusive; highest references. For 
particulars, apply, Mrs. PARKER, Cawthorpe, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire; or Mrs. H. LL. JENKINS, 
Clanacombe, Kingsbridge, South Devon. 


LDE wie AM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ELSTREE, HERTS 
FOUR JUNIOR SCHOL ARSHIPS, valne £30, for 
three years, will be COMPETED for on July 20th 


and 2Ist. Open to boys under 14 on April Ist, 1882. 

—For information, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

V ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 


GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematies. Referen es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 


Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


Ura DS, 


A MARRIED C LERGY MAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience, isted by a Resident 
Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECEIVES a 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort and care ; thorough ground- 
ing & training; Science taucht to all ; safe sea-bathing. 


eee SCHOOL. 
ELEVFN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
a ‘be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (e overing school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be 
examined at, Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 

Fon, £20. Ev'ection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


Stl DENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 
who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, Ww. Os 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — 
MAY, 1882.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying in value from £80 to £15 a year, besides a 
certain number of FREE ADMISSIONS, will be 
COMPETED FORin JUNE next. These Scholar- 
ships are open to members of the School and others 
without distinction. Two will be offered for pro- 
ficiency in msthematics. Age of candidates from 12 
to 16, Full particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. SELLICK, the College, Mar lborough. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH'S 3PYRETICSALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorat‘ng to the ( Yonstitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—D1skasks oF Apvancep YEarS.—The 
grand climacteric being passed, mankind passes to old 
are. Then the dig restion becomes impaired, the 
nervous system grows feeble, and the physical powers 
become enervated. Now arise congestion of the liver, 
lungs, or head, followed by dropsy, asthma, or 
apoplexy, whieh’ fre quently afflict and often destroy 
the aved. As the liver us nally becomes torpid, its 
activity my speedily be revived by rubbing Hollo- 
way’s Ointment thoroughly over the pit of the 
stomach and right side, at least twice a duy, and 
taking the Pills at the same time. This treatment 
also disperses all other congestions by varying the 
parts rubbed according tv the situations of the 
mischief, 


_SCAR BOROUGH. 











UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, |- 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837 


BANK 


Paid-np Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £816,500 
£3,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Propr ietors 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on Pot. COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E. Cc. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINps. 
RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 
LIABILITY. 


‘Assu RANCE AGAINST 

ASSURANCE AGAINST 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL 

ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
Moperate PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILLB, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JQHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances again-t Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all p arts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 


K Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurance t moderate rates, 
LIFE. tablish:d 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Immediate Settlement of Claims. 


NOMMERCIAL UNION 
J ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed : £2, 500,000 






Capital Paid up. * "250, 000 

Life Funds, in Spe cik ial Tr ust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed aie 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income excee me. i 050 000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E oll 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, SW. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


if EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
: will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results, 

CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ...... £4,028,000 

ANNUAL REVENUE 436,000 

43rd YEAR. 

ENTRANTS before MAY 3lst, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LomBarp STREET, and 48 PaLL MALL, S.W. 

Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street 
Birmingham : New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 1] iebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 

Glasgow : 125 St. Vincent Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exch inge, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stoe ks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
$ A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
31: t, 1880. 














ie 
March : 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 


1851. 


lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 


periods, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. 
Oitice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1, 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1882, 








BE AND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


Gov Ps S, PRESERV ED PROVISIONS 

porn MEATS. Also, 

FESs2NCE of BEEF, BEEF EA, 

PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


11 


Gold Me dal, Paris, 1878. First kuenk 
= ! Med: u, Sy ney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


FRY’S pres CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 


article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RYS COCOA’ EXTRACT. 


COCOA ** Strictly pnre.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


F I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE “MEDALS, 


eames FROM FIRE, 
er AND MAY’S 


eee SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 


Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

lo the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

— f ONLY ON THE BOX 
SIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


we egy BUILDINGS OXFORD ST 
» LON DON. W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, A18%8. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, anc 
cured in a few days, by this cele sbrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMot COLU MBIA. 
Establ shed Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Heaitu or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when f.dling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Kyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
= all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Lls, 

2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MANS 


GOLD MEDAL, 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


(LIMITED). 











MAY Ilrn, 1882. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £12,037,500. 


CAPITAL—Paid si bas ep pa Bee a €2,036,250 
Unealled.. a ee a eas ney 1,976,250 
Reserve Liability nb ae at a 8,025,300 


£12 2,037, 500 


RESERVE FUND, = £1,278,750. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 6,493. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Most Hon. the MARQUKESS of ATLESBURY. JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 
GEORGE HANBURY FLELD, Esq. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. | ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. | GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 


Jownt GENERAL MANAGERS. 
ROBERT FERGUSSON, THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD. 


Sonicirors. 
CHARLES NORRIS WILDE, Esq. 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY “WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE Directors have pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders the following The average of the published rates of the Bank of England for the year 1831 
Statement of Accounts for the year 1881, viz. was £403 10}d, as compared with £2 153 2d for the year 1530. 
BALANCE of UNDIVIDED PR OFITS from De ane Slst, 1880 £37,651 3 0 
NET PROFITS for the year 1881, after making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, rebate on Bills discounted, &e. ee 403,888 3 2 | fg, 


The Directors report with deep regret the death of Mr. Edward Atkinson, who 
agreat number of years rendered most important and valuable services to 


ae 2 Gait ton eo the Bank, in the varied capacities_of Inspector, General Manager, and Honorary 
— £441,539 6 2 Director. 
Less Dividend of sa cent., paid in July, 1881 ... £79,200 0 6 | 











” do. a ©, »» January, 1882 81,450 0 0 The Directors, in anticipation of the early retirement of Mr. Fergusson, after 
” Bonus 5 ” ‘ ’ ” vested 0 0 thirty-seven years’ service in the Bank, considering the importance of having a 
» do. é ” payable in ‘July ” 142,537 10 0 = successor ready to fill the vacancy that will then take place, have appointed Mr. 

———— 402,187 10 9 | Ghurehward, who has been for many years Manager of the Bute Docks Branch 






ne "39,351 16 2 at Cardiff, to be a Joint General Manager. 
a ~ 
The Profits of the past year enable the Directors to recommend that a Bonus | 


of 7 per cent. for the half-year ending December 31st last be now declared, payable The following Directors go ont of office by rotation, but, being eligible for re- 





in July next. This, with the Dividends and Bonus already paid, makes the total | ¢lection, offer themselves accordingly, viz. :— 

distribution 20 per cent. for the year 1881, free of Iucome Tax. The balance of es 

£39,351 16s 2d, carried forward to the year 1882, with the Reserve Fund of The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. 

£1,278,750, makes the Rest or Undivided Protits at December 3lst, 1881, | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

£1,518,101 168 24. ; | RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Es 

The RESERVE FUND, £1,278,750, wholly invested in Government Se curitie s, | tICHAR ei ae 

shows an increase of £143,7 716 pi ing the year 188], as stated hereunder, viz. :— | 
Amount at December 31st, 1880 ; ... £1,133,084 0 0 | In conformity with the provisions of the Act, it will be requisite for the Share- 
Premiums on New Shares since received as "145 716 0 0 holders to elect Auditors and vote their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, 

—— of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co., and Mr. Roderick Mackay, of 
£12 78,750 0 0 the firm of Messrs. R. Mackay and Co., offer themselves for re-election. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited. 


aes LIABILITIES. December 31st, 1881. ASSETS. Cr. 
To Parp-up CaprTaL :— By Casu :— 
: 7 £ s. d. £ s. d. 
2 Shares of as each, = 10s paid ... we tg a : z At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches... 2,935,202 10 11 
1D, Ome ” - ” ide ia aa »267,¢ | P a0 ss er $455.72 
98° 125 x £0 "£10 : a ji 261/250 0 0 », Call and Short Notice »455,720 0 U 


16,875 o £60 45 £4 99 ; at p 67,500 0 0| 









2,036,250 0 0 | £7,390,922 10 11 
Te RESERVE Funp :— | By INVESTMENTS :— 
’ £ sd. £ s. d. 
At December 3ist, 1980... fae 1,133,034 0 0 English Government Securities ... Sse 421,903 1 10 
Premiums on New Shares received acer Indian Government and other Securi- 
during year 1881... was 145,716 0 0 ral ties, Railway Debentures, &c.. we «—-2,941,237 11 4 
—_——_————_ 1,278,750 0 0} —_ ---- 8,363,140 13 2 
» Amount due by Bank on eee &e. ae on pon 30,871, 21611 2) || Bills Discounted, Loans, &e. ‘aid ee - 18,218,017 5 2 
T Acceptances .. eee ati ese e<e 741/512 9 2) || Securities against Acceptances, per Contra is a ns 741,512 9 2 
0 Prorit axp Loss Account :— | ,, Banking Premises in London and Country ..  ... =... 576,475 1 
Balance from year 1880 3 0 | g 
Net Profits for year 1881 ... 3s 2 | 
41 141,539 6 2 | £35,290,068 6 6 
Less Dividend paid July, 1881... ; 79: 200 0 0 al 4 
————e SGD ma HARD B. WADE 7) R. FERGUSSON, ——) 5. int General 
emer dee MACDONALD, Directors. T. G. ROBINSON, Tn Maeaaaen 
£35,290,068 6 6 | ROB T. WIGRAM, } F. CHURCHWARD, ) “*4uagers. 
We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, | That Mr. Epwiy Wartrrnouse and Mr. Roperick Mackay be reappointed 
id of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered inthe above Balance Sheet, | Auditors of the Bank, and th: at they be paid four hundred guineas tor their 
and have inspected the Securities representing the investments of the Bank, and services during the past year. _ : y 
found them in order. We have also examined the Bal: ince Sheet in detail with | That the best thanks of the Proprietors be presented to the Directors, for their 
the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and very successful management of the affairs of the Bank, 
in our opinion such Balance Shect is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true | That the be t than.s of the Proprietors be given to the General Manazers, and 
ro lipgaa view of the state of the Bank’s «ffairs, as shown by such books and to the Branch Managers and other Officers of the Bank, for their eflicient 
returns, EDWIN WATERHOUSE, ? services 
ROD. MACKAY, * 5 Auditors. That the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Chairman, for his able 
conduct in the Cuair. 
The above Report having been read, it was unanimously resolved— Extracted from the —- 3 by 
That the same be adopted and printed for the use of the Proprietors. . FERGUSON, r , 
That the Most Houourable the Margurss of ESBURY, RICHARD BLANEY . G. ROBINSON, } Joint General Managers. 





Wane, Esq., and Hryry Pavitt, Fsq., be re-elected Directors of the Bank. | F. CHURCHWARD,} 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MODERN METROLOGY: a Manual 
of the Metrical Units and Systems of the Present 
Century. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. Large crown 
8vo, 12s 61, cloth. [Just published. 


The COAL and IRON INDUSTRIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. By R. Meape, 
Assist.-Keeperof Mining Records. With Maps of 
the Coal Fields and Ironstone Deposits of the 
United Kingdom. Demy 8vo, 900 pp., 28s, cloth. 

{Just published, 

The ACTION of LIGHTNING, and the 
Means of Defending Life and Property from its 
Effects. (Sugvesting some New and Economica! 
Methods of Defence.) By Major ARTHUR PARNELL, 
R.E. 12mo, 7s 6d, cloth. (Just published, 

The JOINTS MADE and USED by 
BUILDERS in the Construction of Various Kinds 
of Engineering and Architectural Works. By 
Wyrvitt J. Curisty, Architect and Surveyor. 
With upwards of 160 Lilustrations. 12mo, 3s 6d, 
cloth boards. (Just published. 

The CONSTRUCTION of ROOFS of 
WOOD and IRON. Deduced Chiefly from the 


Works of Robinson, Tredgold, and Humber. Bv 
E. Wynpuam Tarn, M.A., Architect. With 
Illustrations, Is 60, cloth limp. A NEW 


VOLUME of WEALE’S SERIES 
{Just published. 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. — By 
CuarRLES Hunter. Second Edition, including a 
Now Chapter on the use of Celluloid. With Weod 
Engravings, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
[Just published. 
MATHEMATICS as APPLIED to the 
CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. Especially prepared 
for the use of Practical Mechanics, Students, &e, 
By Francis Campin, C.E. 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth 
boards. {Just published. 
HINTS for INVESTORS: being an 
Explanatio: of the mode of transacting Business 
on the Stock Exchange, with Comments on the 
Fluctuations of Consols since 1759, and Table of 
Quarterly Average Prices, &c. By WALTER 
M. Puayrorp, Sworr Broker. Small crown 8vo, 
2s, extra cloth. {Just published. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT'S and 
SHIPBUILDER’S POCKET-BOOK of 
FORMULAS, RULES, and TABLES. By 
CLEMENT Mackrow, M.I.N.A. Second Edition, 
Revised. Feap. 8vo, 500 pp., 12s 6d, leather. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
LIST OF RECENT VERSE. 


In small 4to, on antique paper, appropriately bound, 
price 15:. 


SONNETS OF THREE CENTURIES: 


A Representative Collection of the Best English 
Sonnets, from Spenser to the Present Day, embodying 
many Inedited and hitherto Unpublished Examples. 


With Notes and Introductions by T. HALL CAINE. 


«Beyond doubt, the most satisfactory collection of | 


sonnets that has yet appeared.” —Atheneum, 





In feap. 8vo, on hand-made paper, rough edges, price 
4s 6d, pust free. 

A POET’S HARVEST-HOME: 
BEING ONE HUNDRED SHORT POEMS. 
By WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 

“What his achievements are, the admirers of his 
poems of 1875 will not require to be reminded; but 
we do not recollect that even that book so much im- 


pressed us with the range and wealth of his resources 
as the present collection.’ —Noetes and Queries. 


In crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 5s, post free. 
THE HUMAN INHERITANCE; 
THE NEW HOPE; MOTHERHOOD. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 2s 6d, 
post free. 


THE PROPHECY OF SAINT ORAN, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By MATHILDE BLIND. 


** A remarkable contribution to English literature.” 
—Tinmes. 


In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth. 


POEMS AND LYRICS. 


By LOUISA 8. BEVINGTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Key Notes.” 








London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
EDINBURGH : 6 St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17 King William Street, E,¢, | 


Extracts FROM REPORT OF Business, 1881. 
New Assurances Hifected ... oe 
‘otal Receipts in Year were vee ae . £579,032 
Realised Funds at Close of Year ... 6 cb ees ane se ee £4,201930 
The Increase during the Year being £288,678. 
While 46th in point of Age, the INSTITUTION is now 5th in amount of Funds, 
THIS SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES 

Instead of charging rates higher th m are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the sh 
periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiums will with safe 

reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common fund from los: 
A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus, at most ages, be had for the Premium usually charged tay soil 
profits) £1,000 only; while by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be ex toe 
in the future—on the policies of thoze who participate. Dected 
The Fifth Septennial INVESTIGATION (as at December 31st, 1880), showed a SURPLUS of £624 473, of 

which a third (£208,158) was reserved for after-division, and £410,323 divided among 6,662 Policies entitled ¢ 
participate. Policies of £1,000 sharing a first time were increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1 300 “ 
more, Other policies which had shared before have been raised to £1,400, £1,500, and upwards saa 

REPORTS, with Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had on application, 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 

Edinburgh, May, 1882. J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, . 


£1,063,109 


ape of 
ty bear, 





CAUTION .—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorjties to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


| 
KINAHAN’S | 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, _ 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


N E A V E’S 


FOR | 


SOLD 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S ! A . Consaetaeae Kalen, Catv, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


New Edition Now Ready, postage free. 





The New Edition of Mudie's Library Circular comprises 
nearly Eight Hundred Popular Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
New Edition Now Ready, postage free. 





The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue comprises 
nearly Three Thousand Works in every Department of Literature, 
the Surplus Copies of which are now offered for Sale at very low 
prices. Purchasers of Books for Public Libraries, Literary Insti- 
tutions, and Book Societies are recommended to make early applica- 
tion for this Catalogue, and to send their Orders as soon as possible, 
as several of the Works now offered will shortly be withdrawn for 
exportation. 


SELECT LIBRARY 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN FROM 9 TILL 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





MUDIE’S (Limited), 








~ 
(. 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) 10 Guineas 


eee 


FIVE ,, ‘s (never requires tuning) 13 pe 

“s ‘ss (Studio)... See ae me pre da 16 ze 

is = (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 20 PA 

re ye = in American Walnut Case ... eau 22 oe 

“ a _ in Oak Case ... «ee 24 ‘ 

a Ee ts in Black and Gold Case aaa Pee was 20 re 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from 25 a 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dominion Government to compiete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OFFER tor SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual instalments, but 


LANDS 


subject to a rebate of 5s per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 

from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 

| the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 
a.C. 


FOR 


SALE. 


| 
1 


ALL WHO 
DR. 


SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITEOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sone, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTERS LIFE. 


—_ 


WESTERN PALESTINE: its 
Water-ways, Plains, and Highlands. By 
TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS, — Geographer. 


According to the Survey conducted by 
Lieutenants ConpDeER and KITCHENER, 
R.E., for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By 
FRANK Barrett, Author of “ Lieutenant 
Barnabas,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

[ Ready Tuesday next. 





The PET of the CONSULATE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Decidedly an exciting, interesting, amusing, and 
very clever novel,’’—Life. 


ELIANE. By Mrs. Augustus 
Craven, Author of “A Sister’s Story,” 
&c. 2 vols. crown Svo. Translated from 
the French by Lady GrorGiana FULLER- 
TON. 

“** Elaine’ is throughout characterised bya certain 
grace of treatment which will recommend it to- 
readers,’’—Academy. 





’ 
CORBIE’S POOL. By Susan 
Morey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*Miss Morley’s new beok is ingenions, interesting, 
and to a p aisewortby extent, original.’’—Saturday 
Review. 





JACK URQUHART’S 
DAUGHTER. By PameLa SNEYD. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“An interesting and powerful tale.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
** Verse of no common quality.”—/Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“It tantalises us,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
| Be WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
- Treatise on the only Snuecessful Method of 
Caring this Disease. By Roperr G. Warts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
London: C. Mircuett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
NEW DRAMATIC POEM. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 400 pp., handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 


» 15s. 
s lone CHILDREN of the THRONE. 


WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W ; 
and all Booksellers. 


R OMEO and JULIET. Book of the 
ay Play, as Performed at the Lyceum, 
Edited by Henny Irvine. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 





The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation 
and all New Books in every department of Literature, together with the most recent Musical 
Publications, are added as they issue from the Press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


Fitzgerald’s New History of the English Stage—Du Chaillw’s Land of the Midnight Sun—Morley’s Life of Cobden 
Green's Making of England—Hunter’s Indian Empire—Nordenskibld’s Voyage of the *Vega’—The Mendelssohn Family 
—Morris’s Hopes and Fears for Art—Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India—Coote’s Wanderings South and 
East—Life of Sir Charles Lyell—Lord Dufferin’s Speeches and Addresses—Sir John Lubboek’s Fifty Years of 
Science—Our Little Life, by A. K. H. B.—The British Navy, by Sir Thomas Brassey—Arnold’s Palms ‘and Temples 
—W. IT. Russell's Hesperothen—Proctor’s Familiar Science Studies—Robinson’s Noah’s Ark—Uganda and the 
Egyptian Soudan—Lansdell’s Through Siheria—Oliphant’s Land of Khemi—Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Friends 
—John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse—Gehenna, by Lewis Wingfield—Phyllida, by Florence Marrvyat—Faucit of 
Balliol, by Herman Merivale—In Trust, by Mrs. Oliphant—A_ Laodicean, by Thomas Hardy—The Question of Cain 

by Mrs, Cashel Hoey—The Garden of Eden—A Grape from a Thorn, by James Payn—The Comet of a Season, by Justin 
McCarthy. 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Les Millions Honteux, par Hector Malot—Mon Frére et Moi, par E. Daudet—Eliane, par Madame Craven—Le 
Marteau @Acier, par Louis Uhlbach—La Fille de Marguerite, par X. de Montepin—Bayonnette, par Alexis Bouvier— 
La Faustin, par £. de Goncourt—Mare-Aurele, par Ernest Renan—Meémoires de Canler, Chef de Police—Fleur-de- 
Crime, par Adolphe Belot—Le Fiancé de Sylvie, par IT. Gréville—Aspasia, von Hammerling—A ngela, von Spielhagen. 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


The Prince Consort's Collected Compositions—The Mascotte, by Andran—Patience, by Arthur Sullivan—Les Contes 
PHoffman, by Offenbach—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—St, Ursula, by F. H. Cowen—Princess Toto, by Frederic 
Clay—Old Scottish Ditties, edited by G. A. Macfarren—The Childhood of Christ, by Berlioz—Faust, by Berlioz— 
The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barneti— 
Mefistofele, by Boito—The Widow of Nain, by I°. J. Caldicott—Dictionary of Musie and Musicians, Volumes I. and I, 











STREET, W. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND 





THE GIRL’S OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. | 
esis ai THE NEW NOVELS. 
Volume I., price 3s 6d, will appear Next Week. 


MICHAELMAS DAIS YY: 
A Young Gir’s Story. ‘Donovan. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘* Won by Waiting.” 


es ianee'sssosiaebuvinincliaiaiiaaiials Iris, By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


Illustrated, price 3s 6d. of **Gentianella,”’ &e. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The volumes in this Series will be all thoroughly pure and healthy in tone, and will be i y 
such as parents and others may safely put into the hands of English maidens, while to the A Broken Lily. By Mrs. 
girls themselves they will prove an attractive investment for their pocket-money, for they 


will be found the best and cheapest Library, each volume containing from 350 to 400 pages The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 


Mortimer COLuins. 


of solid reading, and will be illustrated. By Jous Conpy Jzarrazsom. Szcou Eprrios. 
cn — ‘Dorothy's Venture. By Mary 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Crem, “Hay, Author of “Old “Myddelton’s 
Money,” &c. SEconD EpITION, 


N E L S O N : S gine Se Lady. BY 


1 vol., 63. 
& H O M E C O M EF O R T S.” HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


VOLUTION, OLD and NEW; or, 
By MA R Y H O 0 PER ’ the Theories of Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and 
AUTHOR of ‘* LITTLE DINNERS,” &e. Lamarck, as compared with that of Mr. Charles 

, pee Darwin. By Samve. But er, Author of ‘ Life and 

Habit.”” With new Preface, and Chapters on ‘“‘ Rome 


May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to and ing gece “ er 
3y the same Anthor, pott 4to, cloth gilt, cls. | 
G NELSON, DALE, and CO, ALPS and SANCTUARIES. With 


DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 80 Illustrations. 
ecattiamaetbonie Se ee ee London: Davip Bogue, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.c, 





Price 5s, Second Edition.—Now ready at all Libraries. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND) JFRELAND and the HOLY SEE in 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Wituis Propyn-NEVINS. 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. “Enlightens many difficult and dark passages in 

English and Irish history.’”’—Germania (Berlin). 
“We have read Mr. Nevins’ volume with interest 
and pleasure.’’—Tublet, } 
seas r aa Una oe “The reader will find much that is curious in this 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 
Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArGrE Prorits are | hook.”’—Spectator. 





realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. ““T have read your work with much interest.” —Mr. 
| GLADSTONE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ee er Pe ene eer 
Civil Service Gazette-—* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, | ,,.., sree onl Sr. Joux, 6 St. Bride Street, 


> ° - : . 5 gate Circus, I.C. 
and safe.”’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubiic confidence.’’——Court _ 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth. Civilian.—** Their system commends itself 









Just published, 16 pp., demy 8vo, price 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
as being a very safe one.””— —News of the World.—*‘ heir book is well worth readiug. One cannot do better | PFPROPOSHED AMENDM ENT of the 
- ——-— | PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS. By Lord 
x Saab NT. ~ — NORTON. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. BALLANTYNE, Hanson, & Co., 4Chandos Street, W.C. 


than retain their services, 
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—————— 


Ready this day, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s 6d. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late FraNK BUCKLAND. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


es 
Ready next week, demy Svo, 163. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 
Ethical Theory, as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Leste 
SrepHEeN, Author of “A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Hours in a Library,” &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


a 
NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post &vo. 


scOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueliue,”’ “‘ A Garden of Women,” &e. 
“Jt is pleasant to be able to speak of Miss Tytler’s idyllic sketches of Scottish 
rural life as in every way delightful and satisfying.’’—Academy. 


London: SMITH, MLDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis 


App1son. 3 vols. | This day. 


HEAVILY HANDICAPPED. By Genie 


Hoitzmeyer, Author of ‘‘ Daughters of Eve,’’ ‘* Mizpah,’”’ &. 2 vols. 


ASAPPHIRE RING. By Richard Dowling, 


Author of ‘‘ The Duke’s Sweetheart,” &e. 3 vols. 
“Fiction of the vigorously interesting type......The author certainly does not 
fall back from the standard of strength and invention to which his best tales have 
recently attained,” —Daily Telegraph. 


The WATER TOWER. By Mrs. Hibbert 


Ware, Author of “ The King of Bath.” 5 vols. 
*’ There is internal evidence that the author has copied, and reproduced wi 
great fidelity, models encountered by her in actual life......The humour is real 
good of its kind...... Unquestionab:y deserves to be read.”’—Atheneum. 


SOCIETY’S PUPPETS. By Annie Thomas 


‘+ (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Best for Her,” ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,” &c. 
3 vols, 
** Another of Miss Thomas’s clever tales, in which a human interest is seldom 
lacking.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. Second 


Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘‘A Fatal Passion,” 

te. 3 vols. 
“ A striking and interesting novel, which will not be readily forgotten by those 
who have once readit. It is certainly one of her best in all respects.’’—Morning 


Post. 
By Hubert 


th 
ly 


FARNBOROUGH HALL. 


Simmons, Author of “‘ Stubble Farm,” &e. 
“The novel is nothing if not original.’’— Land. 
“Mr. Simmons’s book is worth reading.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


DOCTOR L’'ESTRANGE. By Annette Lyster, 


Author of “‘ Riding Out the Gale,” &e. 3 vols. 
Told, we can honestly say, with a liveliness and force somewhat above the 
average...... Dr. Hammond and his sister are capital sketches,”’—Spectator. 


COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of 


“Too Red a Dawn,” ‘An Innocent Sinner,’’ &e. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. { Shortly. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


ORPHEUS AND THE 


A Drama in Lyrics. 


SIRENS. 


By VIRGINIA VAUGHAN. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
PARCHMENT LIBRA R Y¥. 


T H E 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. BEG to NOTIFY that the 
PUBLICATION of the First Volume of SHAKSPHRE'S WORKS, in the 





above Series, is unavoidably POSTPONED for a Month. 
; onee, Paternoster Square 
Now ready, price 6d. 
M Y LORDS UNMASKED. By “ Athos.” “My Lords, 
you are beginning to be found out.’’-—Speech of the Duke of ArGYLu in the 
House of Lords, May 16th, 1879. 
NaTIONAL PRESS AGENCY, 


VASE ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM.—See the BUILDER 
(4d, by post 44d): View of Longleat ; of Public Hall, Midhurst; H eh 
School, Hampstead ; and a Gothie Front without Muallions—The Storm—Royal 
Academy—The Theory of Elevations—On Coloured Decorations—Architecture, 
Paris Salon—Sanit iry Surveying, &e.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
his process has been adopted by her } sty’ 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it th 
No washing-off. No re-melting. Suits all « 


Limited, 13 Whitefriars Street. 













hout all their rtmenut:. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of ‘Little Comedies,’ ‘An Accomplished Gentleman,” “ John-a- 
Dreams.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


This day is published. 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and 


Political. By Laurence OLrpHant, Author of ‘ Piceadilly,” ‘* The Land of 
Khemi,” “ The Land of Gilead,” &. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘“ When George the 


Third was King.”” By Major-General W. G. Hamiey, Author of “ Gailty, 
or Not Guilty ?”’ “ The House of Lys.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


This day is published. 


The REVOLT of MAN. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The anonymous author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a 
very remarkable success, a success remarkable chietly in the very point just 
noticed, that of sustained congrnity and coherence The sketeh of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition—the pictures, the visitors, the criticisms—under the altered 
condition of things, is a small miracle of cleverness......\the book, as a whole, 
ought to be read by everybody who has the wit to appreciate it with a great 
deal of pleasure and amusement.”—Saturday Review. 

“*The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever. It projects the reader at once a 
hundred years ahead of the present gezeration, into a state of things in which 
woman is supreme......This enterprising and skilful burlesque. It is a happy 
idea, well worked out, and must rank amongst the best literary confections of 


its kind.”—Athenewwn. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


By E. D. Gerarp. 
A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


of-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,’ 
&e. Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Map and numerous I!lustrations, 12s 6d. 
“Tbe whole book is not only interesting and instructive, but, at the same 
time, most delightful reading.’’—Illustrated London News. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same. 


plete in 1 vol. post Svo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 61. 
** Beautiful and enchanting.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The FIXED PERIOD. By Anthony Trollope. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


Com- 


*** The Fixed Period’ is an amusing jew d'esprit.’’—Atheneum. 
“Is a humorous sketch of life towards the end of the twentieth century,”’— 
Spectator. 


SCHILLER. By James Sime, M.A., Author 


of ‘‘ Lessing: his Life and Writings.”” Being the New Volume of “ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“* The volume on Schiller could hardly have been intrusted to a more competent 
and appreciative writer than Mr. Sime. Mr. Sime’s work is full of interest, both 
in immediate reference to the subject of his sketch, and in the side-issues which 
arise naturally in the course of the volume.”’—Saturday Review. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH 


LANGUAGE. With a view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisa- 
tion in Scotland. By Francisque-MICHEL, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Corre- 
spondant de l'Institut de France, &c. In 1 handsome 4to volume, printed on 
hand-mide paper, and appropriately bound in Roxburghe style, price 66s. 
The Edition is strictly limited to 500 Copies, which wiil be numbered and 
allotted in the order of application. 


ST. GILES’S LECTURES.—SECOND SERIES. 
This Day is published. 


The FAITHS of the WORLD. By Principal 


Carrp; Professors FLintT, MILLIGAN, and TayLtor; Drs. JaMES MACGREGOR, 
J. CAMERON Li and Others. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

ConTENTS :—l. KELIGIONS OF INnpIA: VEDIC PERIOD: BRAHMANISM. 2, 
—RELIGIONS OF INDIA: BupDHISM.—-3. RELIGION OF CHINA: CONFUCIANISM. 
4. RELIGION OF PeRSIA: ZOROASTER AND THE ZEND AVESTA.—5. KELIGION OF 
ANCIENT Eaypt.-——6. KELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE.—7. KELIGION OF ANCIENT 
RomeE.—8, ‘1b EUTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION.—9. ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA.—10. JUDAISM.—11. MAHOMMEDANISM.—1z, CHRISTIANITY IN 
RELATION TO OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Each Lecture may be had separately, price 41. 


The WORSHIP and OFFICES of the 


CHURCH of SCOTLAND; or, the Celebration of Public Worship, the 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other Divine Offices, according to the 
Order of the Church of Scotland. Being Lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, and Edinburgh. By GrorGe W. 
Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick ; one of the Lecturers on Pastoral 
Theology appointed by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Crown 8vo, 65. {On May 17th. 


PUBLISHED by COMMAND of HER MAJESTY. 
the 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 


QUEEN at BALMORAL. By the Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. 
Crown 8vo, 4s Gd. 











This day is published, 


KANT. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., 


Merton College, Oxford. Being the Fifth Volume of ‘‘ Philosophical Classies 
for English Keaders.’”? Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 


MORE THAN KIN. ANovel. By‘‘M. P.” 
cialis NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


BUSH LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 


By A. C. Grant. New Edition, complete in 


By A. M. 


2 vols. post 8vo 
[In the press, 


West’s Colonial Experiences. 
1 vol. crown Svo, 63. 


The FOURTH PUNIC WAR. 


TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. 
Broap.ey. With numerous Lilustrations and Maps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CLAREN D 


Demy 4to, cloth, price £2 4s. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Watrer W. Skeat, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. 

“‘Its merits are those of laborious and conscien- 
tionsly-accurate research, guided by profound learn. 
ing and never-failing sagacity.”—H. Sweet, in the 
Academy. 

“Tt will he honourably distinguished as the first 
thoroughgoing attempt to write the history of every 
word ithe language...... He has laid down the lines 
of an etymological dictionary so well and accurately 
that little will remain for his suec rs but to fill in 
his omissions, and correct his cecasioual errors.”— 
English Independent, 

*© A work of enormous and self-denying labour, and 
quite unusual erudition, which should be a national 
Possession.’’—Duily News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGU- 
AGE. By the Rev. Wanrer W. SKBAT, M.A., 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo- 
faxon in the University of Cambridge. 


Anecdotar Oroniensiv 

Under the general title of ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,”’ 
it is proposed to publi-h materials, chietly inedited, 
taken direct from MSS., those preserved in the 
Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries to have the first 
claim to publication. These materials will be (1) un- 
published texts and documents, or extracts therefrom, 
with or without translations; or (2), texts which, 
although not unpublished, are unknown in the form 
in which they are to be printed in the ‘* Anecdota ;”’ 
or (3), texts which, in their published form, are @iffi- 
cult of access, through the exceeding rarity of the 
printed copies ; or (4), col ations of valuable MSS. ; 
or (5), notices and descriptions of certain MSS., or 
dissertations on the history, mature, and value 
thereof. The materials will be issued in Four Series :— 


I. The CLASSICAL SERIES, 

If. The SEMITIC SERIES. 

III. The ARYAN SERIES. 

IV. The MEDIAEVAL and MODERN SERIES. 





Small 4to, paper cover, price 3s 6d. 


BUDDHIST TEXTS from JAPAN, 
Kdited by F. Max Mu trp, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ Colleve, Oxford. Being Vol. I., Part I.. of 
the ARYAN SERIES of ANECDOTA OXON- 
IENSIA. 


Small 4to, paper cover, price 3s 6d. 


The ENGLISH MANUSORIPTS of 
the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, described in 
relation to Bekker’s Manuscripts and other 
Sources. By J. A. Stewart, M.A., Classical 
Lecturer, Christ Church. Being Vol. I., Part I., 
of the CLASSICAL SERIES of ANECDOTA 
OXONIENSIA. 


Small 4to, paper cover, price 5s 6d. 


NONIUS MARCELLUS de _ COM- 
PENDIOSA DOCTRINA. Harleian MS. 2719. 
Collated by J. H. Ontons, M.A., Senior Student 
of Christ Chureb. Be ng Vol. I., Part IL., of the 
CLASSICAL SERIES of ANECDOTA OXON. 


IENSIA. 
Small 4to, paper cover, price 3s 6d. 
COMMENTARY on EZRA and 
NEHEMIAH. By Rab! iSaapran. Edited from 
Manuseripts in the Bodle‘an Library. By H. J. 
Matuews, M.A, Exeter College. Oxford, Being 


Vol I., Part L., of ths SKMITIC SERIES of 
ANECDOTA OXUNIENSIA. 


Small 4to, paper cover, price 5s 6d. 


SINONOMA BARTHOLOMEI: a 
Glossary from a Fourteenth-Century Mannscript 
in the Library of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. Being Vol. 1., Part L., of the 
MEDIAEVAL and MODEKN SERIES of ANEC- 
DOTA OXONIENSIA. 











Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

An ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With 
Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry 
Sweet, M.A., formerly President of the Philo- 
logical Society, Author of ‘‘An Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,”’ &c. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 


A New and Kevised Edition, With Introduction, 


ON 


The Sacred Books of the Last. 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 





Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated 
by F. Max Mutier. Part I. The Khandogya- 


upanishad, he ‘Talavakara-upanishad, ‘The 
Aitareya-dranyaka, The Kaushitaki-brahmana- 
upanishad, and The Vagasaneyi-samhita-upani- 
shad, 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
v a 
Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas. 
As taught in the School: of Apastamba, Gautama, 
Vasishtha, and Bandhayana, Translated by 
Gror@ Bunier. Part I.—Apastamba and 


Gautama, 

8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Part I.—The Shi King. The 
Religious Portions of the Shih King, and Hsiéo 


King. 
Syn, cloth, price 103 6d. 
Vol. IV. ‘The Vendidid. Translated 


by JamES DARMESTETER. 


8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
Vol. V. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, 
and Shayast-la-Shayast. Pahlavi Texts, Part I. 
Translated by E. W. West. 
8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. Parts I. 
and II. Translated by Professor E. H, PALMER. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, ; 
Vol. VIL. ‘he Institutes of Vishnu. 
Translated by Professor Jutius JOLLY. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgiti Sanat- 
sugitiya,and Anngita. Translated by KasHINATH 
TRIMBAK TELANG. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Vol. X. The Dhammapada. Translated 
by Professor Max MULLER ; and 
The SUTTA NIPATA.—Translated b 
FavusBoL, ; being Canonical Beaks 
Buddhists. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Vol. XI. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 
the Tevigga Sutta, the Mahasudassana Sutta, the 
Dhammakakka-ppavattana Butta. Translated by 
T. W. Ruys Davips. 


8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmana. 
Translated by Professor EaGreiina. 


Vol. I. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Vol. XIII. ‘The Patimokkha. 
lated by T. W. Ruys Dayips. 
The MAHAVAGGA.—Part I. Translated by Dr. H. 
OLDENBERG, 
8vo, cloth » price 10s 6d. 
Vol. XVI. The Yi King. Translated 
by James LEaGe. 
The following Volumes are in the Press :— 


Vol. XIV. ‘he Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas, as tanght in the Schools of VAsishtha and 
Bandhayana. ‘Translated by Professor GEORG 
BuHLFR, 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads.—Part II. 
Translated by F. Max Mutter. 

Vol. XVII. The Mahavagga.—Part IT. 
Translated by T. W. Ruys Davinps and Dr. H. 
OLDENBERG. 

Vol. XVIII. The Dadistin-i Dinik, and 
Mainyé-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts, Part II. 
Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 
Translated by SAMUEL BEAL. 

Vol. XX. The Vayu-Purdna. Trans- 
lated by Professor BHANDARKAR, of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXII. The Saddharma-pundarika. 


Translated by Professor KERN. 


Vol. XXII. The Akadrdnga - Siitra. 


Translated by Professor Jacost. 


Professor 
of the 


Trans- 


WIS ‘2 8ro0, cloth, price reduced to £1 5s. 

LEWIS and SHORT’S LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. A Latin Dictionary, founded on 
Andrews’ Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten 
by Cuartton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES 
SHort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia 
College, New York. 

4to, cloth. price £1 16s. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By 
HENRY GFORGE Lippetr, D.D., and RoBert 
Scott, D.D. Sixth Edition, revised ana aug- 
mented, 

aE 12mo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


Abridged from the above, cuiefly for the Use of 


A 


PRESS 


Just ready, 2 vols. (Vol. I.—Text. Vol, II. 
A TREATISE on 


LIST, 


demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 1s. ~Plates), 
RIVERS 
CANALS. Relating to the Control and ae 
ment of Rivers, and the Design, Constructi = 
and Development of Canals. By Lrvrson Tur 
- bi ga Harcourt, M.A., Balliol Collexe, 
x > . . . 2 
lg ember of the Institution of Civil 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 163 
The REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS 
and the ACCESSION of HENRY the FIRST, 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. : 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 10s, 
(Vol. IIL. and IV., 1401-1582. 
A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND. From the Year after 
the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the Commence. 
ment of the Continental War (1793), Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneougs 
Records. By James E. Toororm Rogers, M.P, 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8yo, cloth, price 
22 103. 


MONUMENTA RITUALIA 
ECCLESIAE ae dike Occasional 


Offices of the Church of Eng[And according to 
the Old Use of Salisbury, the mer in English 
and other Prayers and Forms, syith Dissertat‘on. 
and Notes. By WILLIAM MASKR&LL, M.A. 

Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, priee 15s, 
The ANCIENT LITURGY of. the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, according to the Uses 
of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the 
Roman Liturgy arranged in parallel columns, 
ban Preface and Notes. By Witu1am Maske.t, 


A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 
NOTES on the CANONS of the 
FIRST FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS. By 
Wi.u1aM BricHt, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 33. 
EURIPIDES. — HELENA. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix, 
for Upper and Middle Forms, by ©. 8. Jerram, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
iditor of ‘‘Alcestis,” ‘‘Cebetis Tabula,” 
**Lucian’s Vera Historia,” &e. 
New and Enlarged Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 


rive 2s. 
SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with 
English Notes, &, By Lewis CampseEtt, M.A., 
Professor of Greek, St. Audrew’s, and Evetyy 
Assort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 61, 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Book VI. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Hersert Har. 
stone, M.A., late Scholar of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, yee 33 6d. 
LIVY. Books V., ., and VIL, 
from the War against Veii to the Beginning of 
the Samnite Wars. With Introduction and 
Notes, by A. R. CLueEr, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

Extra feap. 8vo, price 2:. 
SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 
The Life of King Henry the Fifth. Edited by 
WitiiAmM Aupis Wricut, M.A., LU.D., Fellow 
and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Being the Authorised Version set forth in 1611, 
arranged in Parallel Columns with the Revised 
Version of 1881. (The Parallel Testament is the 
joint property of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.) 

The PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Long Primer, crown 4to. 
Cloth, bevelled edges.................... 
Turkey morocco, boards ............... 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Minion crown 8vo, 


6 
6 


0) 7 


| 





Cloth boards ........... . 43 6d. 
Paste grain, limp : . Tad. 
Turkey morocco, limp 12s 


Mle 
Turkey morocco, circuit 15s 04. 





THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Minion, crown 4to. . 
Students’ Edition, with wide margins for Manuscript 
N 


otes. 
.. £010 6 
150 


Cloth boards vcacas 
Turkey morocco, boards ... 


ALSO PUBLISHED by HENRY FROWDE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 

The NEW TESTAMENT SCRIP- 
TURES, in the Order in which they were Written. 
A very close Translation from the Greek Text of 
1611, with Brief Explanations. The First Por- 
tion : the Six Primary Epistles to Thessalonics, 
Corinth, Galatia, and Rome, A.D). 52-58. By the 
Rev. (warLes Hepert, D.D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘* Un mspired Teaching 0a 








Notes, avd Glossarial Index. 3y the Rev. 
Ricuarpd Morris, LL.D. Part I.—From ‘Old 
English Homilies’’ to ‘‘ King Horn,’ A.D. 
1150-1300. 


London: 


Schools. Nineteenth Kdition. 


the Lord’s Supper.” 





HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 
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